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CHAPTER ONE 


LEXICOGEUVPHY BEFORE THE ARABS 


In ihe compilation of dictionane$^ and other lexicographical works, 
the Arabs—or ralhtrr, thost? who wroLe Arabic—were second to none 
until the Renaissance, with the possible exception of tJic Chinese i. 
A dozen or more miitor didionarieSj besides nuiny roeabtilaries^ both 
general and specialised, bear w itness to their pre-eminence in this fieldi 
at a time w'hen such works were almost unkntwn in Western Europe. 
Only recently have the Arabj themselves recognisetl ifac oulslanding 
merit of their lexicographical heritage and U is high time for a full 
study of the subject to be written in English. 

Dictionaries are so familiar today that> while ri^li^lng the hard work 
their preparation entails, we nevertheless take them for granted. Wc 
assume that it is natural to list w^ords in the alphabetical order of their 
letters, from the first to the last. Yet the history of kxicography in 
various Languages shows that it did not seem so in the past. Great 
scholars put considerable thought into the matter, and there was much 
trial and error before the present system was evolved. In Arabic we 
find a particularly clear picture of this process of expenmcntatioii. At 
first, vocabularies of limited scope and uncertain amingemcnl were 
WTitten. Then full dictionaries were written on an anagrammatic basis, 
according to an artificial alphabetical order based on phonetic prin* 
cipics, and separating roots according to the number of letters which 
they comprised. I-ater, roots ^vere lifted in rh>Tne order; that is> accor¬ 
ding to their final consonats. The present syslem^thc alphabetical 
order of the initial—was tried hy a few authors, usually with variations 
great or small, but it newr gained wide curreniW. liespite this experi- 


^ See I. A. Haywood, TA/ Hishiry Ar^bir LfjAc<tgraphy in Fmpfctivrr 
Dorhain Universitv New Vol. no. 1, Pet ta tha 

artkle. I novi think d^at I overstai^ tlic mse for the mflpcace ni Arabie 

LexicoKTarhy on Eurotiean Lociteiffrapliy. - i ^ 

^ A Dari’Uh, in Citra 1956, and prmomly xxt a 

diesis submitted to Lo^Jon Univ^ly i^r Use ^ D Defro an 
Ahmad. Tlic i^xt snidy of Ltie thai wai Ind™ SiddSq 

Ibsan fChan's fl UtJiaW J:^ ^ H- ^ alw J. 

HavwcwJir 4n Indian C\m!rib^ufti Simly 0 / Arabtc Iht 

BahAdur tn JoiimaS 

of the HoyaJ Aslauc Society,* Oct-- 1(356 
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mentation^ by the end of the Middle Ages the Ar^bs possessed a dictio¬ 
nary so widely available, that the first word in its fanciful title, which 
really meant ^ocean', became the conunon lenu for Mictionaiy', and by 
the Nineteenth Century^ even before the widespread use of printing in 
the Arab world, thousands of copies existed Moreover, it is a remark¬ 
able fact that, almost from the starts the compilers of Arabic dittionarics 
aimed at registering the complete vocabulary materiaL of the Unguage, 
Indeed, they were almost obsessed by the copiotimess of the languagep 
and were very inathematically-rninded in this matter. In this, they 
differed from the earlier lexicographers of other nations, whose chief 
aim w'as to explain mre and difficult w^ords. 

Before we embark on the story of Arabic lexicography, it will be 
instructive foj us to rcvic^’ the achievements of other tiations before 
the Arabs in this genre. This will help tis to make a just assessment of 
the position of die Arabs in the histor)^ of world lexicography; and it 
may also give son* clue to the sources of the Arabs^ ideas, Arabs are 
most reluctant to admit foreign inflnenoe in their literature^ especially 
an3'thing conncGted with their language. This is not merely due to the 
particular role of the language as the vehide for the Quranic revela¬ 
tion, blit to the misguided idea that to admit the influence of foreign 
ideas detracts from their owm achievements. This is not so. However 
much the early Arab philologers may have owed to Greek and Indian 
notions, nuthlng can belittle the use they made of such notions. Before 
the end of the Mediex'al period they had produced the most exhaustive 
and copious dictionaty in any language prior to the Nineteenth Cen¬ 
tury The truth is that in lexicography—-as in many other fields— 
th^ Arabs occupy a central position both in time and space; between 
the Ancient World and the Modem, between the East and the West, If 
a Fifteenlh-century Arab could be miraculously transported into 
Twentieth-century Britain, he would not be at all surprised to .see the 
volumes of the -"^O^ford English Dictionary” on the library slielves: in 
some European countries^ he would be surprised to see nothing com¬ 
parable 3^et completed. 

At this stage it would be as well to pause and consider what are the 
pre-requisites for the emergence of the dictionary as a literary form. 
Only when, in any brge community, there arises a lingua franca, 
whether for religion, iitcrat/ire, or government, do we find dictionaries 
being compiled. A ^*ople who speak many different dialects, none of 

® Tlie of al-Rruz^badf: See Chapter 

* [Im MairpOr's sc^ Oi. 7, 
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which has gained the upper hand, do not produce dictionBries. It is 
chiefly religion, with its saerred scriptures—reinforced often by the 
political hegemony gl one race or tribe over another—which makes 
intimate knowledge of an unfamiliar or obsolescent dialect or language 
essential to a large number of people. No doubt the study of Buddhist 
and Laoist texts was a strong fillip to Chinese lexicography. In Sanscrit, 
the Vedic literature was a similar incentis^e. In Greece, it was the old 
national epics, whidi had a quasi-rcLigous Importance. The Islamic 
Empire provided the ideal milieu for the cultivation of lexicography. 
One of many dialects of the Arabian peninsular (the Quraishite), 
which had previously been used lu the poetry recited when men of 
different tribes gathered together* was hallowjed as the vehicle of the 
Quran With the addition of the hamza, when the scripta plena 
emerged, this language was, as it were, 'Trozen** at a particular stage 
in Sts development®. It became the language of b^th religion and 
goveniment—as Latin was in Western Europe during thg Middle Ages 
—in an area stretching from the Atlantic to the* Indus, from the 
Caucasus to the Sahara. Over this wide area^ the conquering Arabs 
were thinly spread as a small minority, and iu any case they inter¬ 
married with the local populatJons. They c^me irom tribes as diverse 
as those of the Syrian desert and of the Yemen. It is not surprising 
that general ignorance of the written language—the language of the 
Qufm, the HadTUi and the Pre-Islamic pck^tiy—was so often lament- 
edj and that there was a crying need for both dictionaries and 
grammars. As time went on, the Arabic of cvery'day speech diverged 
increasingly from the written language, which was scarcely allowed to 
change, as it was the language of God. Grammar and symtax were sim¬ 
plified* and a host of foreign words were introduced—some to 
describe amenities not used by the simple Bedouin, and others to 
express philosophical ideas imported from the Greeks^ Meanwhile^ the 
groiivth of secular literature, both prose and poeSty, patrionised by 
princes* governors* and wx*althy men, made a good standard in the use 
of the written language one of the hall-marks of the cultured rnan. 
As in Ancient Greece, rhetoric (halagha) was an important subject of 
study, and, in Arabic at any rate, this required a wnde vocahulaiy, in¬ 
cluding much that was antique and rare. Thus the ^^gharib" and 
"'nawadir" were eagerly sought. ^ 

■m 

® The Qurnn ihe word of Go 4 in the wew. 

® Forr ati accaunt of pre-hlamk Arabic dialects, see Oialm Eabu% 
lEerf LogidcKn 195L * 
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Therfl ari; three main tjpes of lexicographical book^ the dictionary; 
the general cb^sified vocabulary; and the short specialised vocabulary. 
The Arabs excelled in all three, thotigh this study will be concerned 
chiefly with the first. Without trying to be loo exact, we may define 
the dictionary as a balanced and comprehensive list of words, with 
ihcir meanings explained, arranged in some logical order based 
on their components, not according to their meaning. In practice, 
this usually presupposes some sort of alphabetical order, except In 
bngtiages like Chinese which have no alphabet, \\^elher the Sanscrit 
lexicographical works may be termed ‘'dictionaries*' is a debateable 
point. The words ''balanced'' and **comprehensive*^ arc open to argu-^ 
ment. There is no firm dividing line between the dictionary and the 
™cabulary. if the latter i$ arranged in alphabeticaJ order. Common 
sense h the final criterion^ and it tells iis, for instance, that Ibn ah 
AthiKs is a dictionary', although it is restricted to Fladith 

words; because w'khin this restricted field it is comprehensive, and 
because it is in Alphabetical orden On the other hand, Ibn STda*s 
''Muyias^Ts” though cxce<dingly copiotis and comprehensive, is ar¬ 
ranged according to riieauing, and should tlicrefore be termed a classi¬ 
fied voc3biitary\ The dictionary' and the vocabulary have different 
uses—though in the afedieval Arab w'orld this difference was not so 
clear, since il w’as long the habit to leam all lexicographical w’orks 
by heart. The diclioiiaiy' is for looking up a word which one does 
not know; the vocabulary' provides material far the author^s use, (tn 
the Twentieth Century, of course, vocabulaiies are primarily designed 
for travellers). Dictionaries may be classed as monolingual, bilingua!, 
and polyglot. The lasl-named only arose in Renaissance Flurope, and 
does not greatly coucem us. The bi-lingual was of very rare occur¬ 
rence in the Arab world, the chief exception being al-Zama|di£lptT*s 
Arabic-Persian Dictionary Until we come to the dictionaries of the 
European Arabidsts, therefore, we shall be dealing WTth only Arabic- 
Arabic dictiDnaries. 

The general dassified vocabulary, which might also be descrilned, 
m sciuie cases, as a diet ionary of synonyms, reaches its apogee of 
fulness and skill with the "Mnldiassas** which we have already men- 
tjoned, but there w'ere many earlier efforts, though on a smaller scale 

^ See Oi^iKEcr ■ 

* £kr Chapiters $ and q. 

^ Ftiblis}ia:[ cdiicft by WelKleui in l^p/ig as Sauta^hj(hrni t^jicon 
PiTskumr » 
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—for example, Ibn Qutaiba's ^'Adab ai-Katib'^ and al-Tha^alabi's 
''Fif[h al-lugha^\ Similar vocabularies exist in Chinese and Sanscril. 

The short specialised vocabulary was much favoured by the Arabs, 
especially in the early days of philological researches. Hundreds of 
them were written, and the pages of the "^Fihrist contain long lists 
of them. The same suhfecls reoccur repeatedly—the horse, the camel, 
bees, characteristics of man, and so on. Yet it would seem that very 
few of these were wTitlen before al-l^alil's time. In addition^ the 
Arabs WTOte books about wordforms, grammalical features, rare words 
and popular errors, which wctc storehouses of vocabulary. 

Lexicography is almost as old as writing itself- I know of nothing 
in early Egyptian, but the Sumerian schoolboy used to copy out 
lists of cuneiform signs on clay tablets, to facilitate the learning of 
them. Several tablets have been preserv^ on which a niuirtber of 
signs are written out and explained, and then rewritten. Signs are 
usually grouped under subject headings. For iusance, one tablet 
lists nouns and verbs referring to professions, wink on the reverse 
side are wrords dealing with family relationships and the statm of 
childrcTt and slaves. These are, perhaps, tlie w'orld's first classified 
vocabularies. The coming of the Assyrians to Babylonia was a sti¬ 
mulus to lexicography. Their language, unlike Sumerian^ w^as Semitic, 
and the cuneiform signs had to be adapted to it. There gre^v up an 
extensive literature of ‘*sy Hi bars’' giving the Assyrian translation of 
Sumerian signs. Some tablets are in four columns, showing the Sume¬ 
rian Sign, its meaning in Sumerian, the Assyrian fom and the Assyrian 
meaning. One syllibar, known lo AssyriologistS as S^y became so po¬ 
pular that it ran into several ’editions" spread over a long period of 
time. In short, the germ of tl^e dlctionaiy^ idea Avas known in Assyria 
nearly a thousand years before Christ, 

The first Qiinese essays in lexicography may be as old as the 
Sm ChaE>ter 9. 

Ibn nt-NadTm, f^thriiL Iti thU work 1 refer ttv iht Oiiro e<lEncft of 1,148 
AU.: Ftsicgers if ttellrr known to Eun^iwan Ao-^hScins. 

^ For Sumerian and Aaij-nan lexicograpliy, ,«ice: C. 1''. Jeais, La Ltff^riitnr^ 
jJrjf Hifhyhaiffu dej Ajiyfifns, Paris 39^4 pp. iKiff; P. E. Vjin dcr Mw, 
Syliharies A, B* and B, nif/r tcjJj irtm the 

Herbert IVffd Cotkfiiim, Oilford U>tS; Siefihen Lanedofin 5tfMrrr;<j» (;rflrFiJJia/arLT/ 
PhllaflBlp-hia, 10171 and Ciu]Aform Tirjf/r/ri>m Bf^byfmtan Tabltls ih itte 
Brifish iVfiirniPn^ Pari: X, 1, « 

No. Pliiladelphia 14 ,1^4- * 

S«! U A. C'leSr A Hiihyry of Chinese Llfcrolvre, London 1933, pp. 

120, 22 ^r dfe for brief discu&sion; for a felltr account, see T. WatTers, Esstiy on 
the Chinese Lan^wgf, Shaiigiiai i88g, • 
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Assyrian—everylhin^ in China b supposed to have existed from 
lime immemorial! Bur in hard facts, the first work to attempt the 
systematic definition of a ]aj]ge number of characters was the "'firh 
Ya”, which may date back between 200 B.C and the birth of Christ 
It is, in reality, a classified vocabulary. Characters are grouped under 
13 headings, such as 'family relationships', hitensils*, and ‘birds'. The 
earliest true dictionary extmt is Hsu Shen*s "'Shtio Wen", written 
at the end of the First Century A.D. Though it explains about 10,600 
words, it is not exhaustive, and even omits in the body of the work 
certain words used in the Introducdcm. The authors set out to explain 
the meanings of words occurring in important canonical treatises— 
and this b a pariillel with early Arabic lexicography, which was an 
aid to the understanding of the Quran and the Hadith, The "^Shuo 
is a pioneer work, and a usefuJ guide to the language of the 
author's time^ Moreover, by analysing the characters according to 
their forms, and arranging Uion tinder 540 classifiers or radicals, 
the author made possible in Chinese, with its ideograpliic script, the 
dictinnary proper as opposed to the classified vocabulary. He was, tf 
you like, the I^ITI of Chinese Icxicngmphy; but his system, unlike 
I^ld was destined to last. Nevertheless immediately after him, this 
was not at all apparenL His successor were not all conduced of the 
wisdom of hb system; some of them reverted to ihe classified vocabu¬ 
lary, and a 11™ typo of dictionary appeared—that in which characters 
were grou^icd phonetically, according to their sound; all words of the 
same sound being dealt with in one section, irrespective of thdr varied 
written forms. The phonetic arrangement was first employed by Ha 
Fa Yen, in a dictionary written between 581 and 6or A.D. It seems 
that the Chinese owed much of their knowledge of phonetics to Sans- 
cril influence brought by Buddhist monks. From them they learned 
to classify speech sounds according to the organs used in pronouncing 
them. We shall later surest Indian influence, though indirect, on 
ahlQ^il. A conventipnal method was evolved to show^ the sound of 
characters. For this purposies, two characters would be used for each 
word, one to represent the beginning, and the other the end* Thence- 
forw'ard, numerous Chinese dictionaries w^rc compiled, very often 
under Imperial patremage, culminating in the Kang-Hsi dictionary of 
lyiy. The Chinese rivalled ^the Arabs in their deep interest in thdr 
language, their scientific approach to it, and their assiduous writing 
of lexicons. Nevertheless, despite repeated and welbattcsted contacts 
between the Caliphate and China, uia ^urasan and Central Asia^ thdr 
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vvgrk can have had do ioflucnce on ihe Arghs. Yet it was worth 
rnentioning hercT if only for toinparisen. The Chinese experimented 
in dictionary aTrangemctit until they found the method best suited 
to their language. True^ they had special problems connected with an 
ideographic script? but the Arabs also had special problems, due to 
the largely triliteral nature of their languagCp the weak letters^ and 
the lack of vowcHing in ordinary writing. 

At alK>ut the time of the birth of Christ, the Uivin sciences of 
Grammar and Lexicography came into prominence in both Sanscrit 
and Greek This is of special interest to uSp for we know of Greek 
and Indian influence in other fields of Arabic literature—the former 
in philosophy and the sciences, and the latter in fable and fiction. 
In both langtiagcSp grammar pruceeded lexicography; in both the im¬ 
petus for philological studies was ihc desire to understand the obso¬ 
lescent language of reverecl national literature. The S^scrit Grammar 
of P^nlni dates from roughly 3C3O B.C., but the fkst complete com- 
nu:ntary on it did not appear until 650 A.D. 1^. Lon^ before Aristotle, 
according to Indian writers, Indian etymologists knew of four cate¬ 
gories of words, and realised that all words could be derived from 
verbal roots The early lexicographical works were designed to 
facilitate the interpretation of rcligiaus texts, and to provide a body 
of rare words for the use of poets. They were all versified The 
earliest works have not been preservedp but the Amarako^ dates 
from about 500 A.D. It is a dicliotiary of synonyms in three bonks, 
grouped according to meaning, with an ap^Kindix of homonyms and 
indcclineabtes. After this many dictionaries (or, more strictly speakingp 
vocabularies)^ Tivene compiled. However, it is only fair to say that the 
period of greatest activity was the Tw'elfth Cenlufy, by which time 
the Arabs had produced some of their finest dictionaries. An ideal 
arrangement was never found in Sanscrit» perhaps owing to the poetic 
medium used> and because dicltonaries were meant to be l€?arned by 
hearths. The classified vocabulaiy competed w^ith several other 
methods. For instance, the longer entries might come first; words 

For furlhcr inforasadon on SnnictU Icxicograpliy^ see A A. MacdonnclL 
Jofucri^ Liiifaiurc, Ijjndon 1909; A. B. Kdih, A History of Sotvaif Ustralur*, 
LonEbn 1934 p and F- Chakravani. The Lin^mstic Sfe^doiioru of ikf Hindus, 
Caculla ^ 

Chakravarti^ Opr dt, p. 3- * 

** Compare the Arahk-Persiiin VocabuIaTy NifOh by Abu Na^r Mti- 

lianimad Badr abDin* Fsu^k wriltcn in fii? AH. and often printed. 

Though the same appUra to AraUc Dktiooaric^ 
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might be armiged according to their initials or ftnab] or according 
to the nnrnber of letters they contained synon>Tn$ or homon>^s 
might be grouped together; or a combinalion of ^veral of the above 
pfjndples might be entplojedh We may well ask whether such a muddled 
stience can have mfluenced the Arabs at all. We must, of rourse, 
take note of the prominence not only of Persia, but also of the pro¬ 
vince of Khurasan, in Arabic lexicography. Both al-Khalil's ‘‘Kitab 
al-^Ain'* and al-Janharf's "i^hah" were said lo have been compiled 
there. Moreover, v.*e can see resemblances betivcen the alphabetical 
order of Sanscrit and the special phonetic Rlphabct which al-EOialTI so 
pen^erselj used, t^urasan by astride the main route to India. Trans- 
oxiana was also a centre of philological work—one need mention 
only abZamakl^shari—at a bter dale. Just how much significance 
there i$ in the geography of lexicograpliiail activitj" is hard to deter¬ 
mine, but at any rate it gives food for thought and perhaps for future 
researches. * 

In Greece 20^ Aristarchus of Samothrace (:22t>i45 R-G.) was otic 
of the first to divide words into eight parts of ihe spears. But Greek 
philological Ideas were coloured hy philosophy, and the disputes of 
the Analog!sts and ihc Anomalists were transferred to linguistics. 
This was to have far-reaching influence in l-^uln. where it figured 
prominenlly in Varro's JJngua Latina'^, and perhaps also on 
Arabic? Is it too far-fetched to compare the Basrans, w^ho set sudi 
store by '"Qiyas", with the Analogists; and the Kufans, w^ilh ihcir 
study of Arabic dialectical fonns, with the Anomalists? Is not the 
notion of the Anont.alists behind the much publicised visits of cerlain 
lexicographers to Arabian desert tribes, as a corrcclive and a supple¬ 
ment to the theorisings of pedantic teachers? fn Greece, mention is 
made of an alphabetic ''Hip|wcrates Lexikon'' h}"' Glaucus dating from 
iSo B.C,, but the golden age of Greek lexicography was the first few 
centuries A.D., especially in Alexandria, In the Second Century^ Har- 
IJocralion wrote a short alphabetical vocabulary of difficult W'ord^* 
In ihc hlfth Century brjth Hcsychitis and Orion compiled dictlonarieSH 
It must Ikt noied that none of these works are anything like complete 
dictionaries. They arc designed lo explain unvisiial words. Moreover* 

Compart aKlOpiiirs sepanidon of riiots accordlna to tSic tiuml^r of coo- 
wild her Hlhct^l, iH literal, qinid rilllerTi] or iimaquilheral. 

For GfeEh Lext™ernyliy^,*ijee yiiHcn Handbueh drr Cltmischi^n AUrriumf 
U Us^n£chaft, Vot it, revised MiiEilth i^M- ’fijc lexicons of Harjtocratiofu 
Ori«\ Hej>>-chru5 anri Suidas Imve often Iwen primed from \ht Henaissance 
onwards, , 
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definitions—and quolaticms from authors^ when included—^ire kept 
as short as possible. On the other hand, they are written in the modem 
alphabetical order The first large-scale Greek dictionary wa5 that 
written by Sttidas in the Tenth Century. Considering the debt of 
the Arabs to the Cfreeks in the sciences, it is surprising that they 
did not benefit from Greek lexicography by using the modem aLpha- 
betical arrangenien.t The presence of Greek scholars in Persia has 
often been mentioned, King of Persia, received seven 

Neoplalonists expelled by Justinian. Greek texts were translated into 
Pahfavi, and GtindesJiapur became a famous centre of learning, es¬ 
pecially in Medicine. Perhaps Greece gave the Arabs ihc dictionary 
idea, and India the phonetic alphabet and certain ideas of dictionary- 
arrangement. The shape the Arabic dictionary was to take doubtless 
owed much to the w^ayward genius of al-KMIil, with his overscicntific 
mind. * 

To COTiplete the picture of lexicography before* the Arabs, brief 
reference must be made to Latin though it can have had no in¬ 
fluence on Arabic, The Romans took their Unguistic ideas from the 
Greek5^ but they did not compile alphabetical dictionaries^ judging 
by exiant works. Yet there are signs that alphabetical glossaries did 
exist, as there are vestiges of alphabetical order in parts of Koniiis 
Marcellinus's '"Be Compeniosa Dactrina", a classified vocabulary of 
the Fourth or I'lfth Century^ A.D. Howe^^er, whether this Is due to 
the sources he used, or the rearrangement of a Medieval copyist, we 
cannot detemime for certain. The greatest monumenl to Latin lexi¬ 
cography is Yarrows "De Lingua Latina"i w^hich is a discussion of 
words, not a dictionary, Vanro lived from 1x6 to 27 B.C. Greek lexi¬ 
cography really came too late to affecl Latin—and by that time, 
Roman civilisation was on the decline. 

Such WM:s the achievement of other natioits in lexicography, when, 
in the Seventh Century^ the Arabs, inspired by religion and love of 
ivar, burst forth from their barren peninsnb, and created a world- 
empire, In that empire, scholarship was able lo flourish because pa¬ 
tronage was available in plenty. We have already seen that the dic¬ 
tates of religion demandLd philc^ogical studies. These studies were 
especially necessary for foreigners who were subjects of the t^ali- 

For various aspect^ of Latin cskoirriphy, Stt VarPo"§ Dt Unf^m 
Loch Ctassks lahticri with Tmtifshilkn, Londem Jean Colbri, yarrott, 

CrantJitiiriiv Latin, StnisWur^f 1923; and W. M. Lindsay. Nmiiis Mararlimm, 

Oxford tool. * 
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fas. At die samt timPp these foreigncTs, espcdally the Persians^ pro¬ 
vided the brains needed for srhdarship. The Arabs were proud of 
their language—'and in this respect some nun-A mbs were ^more 
Arab than the Arabs*! They were proud of its copiousness, proud 
of its many features which they fancied were peculiar to it, but chiefly 
proud because it was God's language^ This language must be kept 
pure;, free from foreign pollutions, and from the corruptions due to 
ignorance and laziness. Hence* the linguistic analysis—and even 
the phonetic ideas—of al-^aJTl — were importantp as they helped 
to distinguish Arabic from foreign words. Al-Jauhari's attempt to 
incorporate in his dictionary only what was correct was a revival 
of this puntanntcal attitude to the language. 

With these motives^ the Arabs set to work and produced a whole 
series of dictiQna.rie$ and vocabularies. The purpose of this book is 
to give an account and an appreciation of tfidr efforts. The story is 
long and complica^fd, the names are many and confusing; and a merely 
chronological account w^ould be loo rambling to be illumiiiattng. 1 have 
therefore di\ided the book into chapter^ according to the different 
dictionary arrangements used, beginning with the phonetic-anagram- 
imtic, then the rfiymc arrangemcnl, and lastly the modem alphabetical 
arrangement. What I call the "Kufan" method is perhaps a subdivision 
of the third ty^pe. I am partly indebted in this plan to the example 
set me by A. Danv^ with his pioneer work, ^*AI-Ma^ajini al- 
*Arabiya"^ 3 , This division of the story is only roughly chronolopcal, 
as the third method really overlaps the second, though It never made 
much impact on the Arabs until the Nineteenth CenturJ^ 

^ 1 use the itrm for those whti wrote Arabic^ although moat o£ Uim 

were Arabs in rwme only. But there $cenu in be no dilier lenn for them. 

^ Set cotc J above. 


CHAPTER TWO 


THE ORIGINS OF ABABIC LEXICOGRAPHY 

There is almast universal agrcemciit among Medieval Arab writers 
that the first grammarian in their language was Abu I-Aswad ah 
Duvall (d. 6g A,H. aged 8^)* a man who fought for *^Ali at the battle 
of Siffm, and a mediocre poet ^ Although^ as Ibii Khaltikan says®^ 
"a great diversity of opinion exists relative to liis name, his genealogy; 
and his surname", there seems no particular reason to doubt the story, 
even though no philological works by him ar^ extant. The various isnad$ 
tracing how his teaching was passed on the subsequent generations of 
scholars dcscrv'c the same respect accorded to Hadith^isnads; and we 
may with reason admit that traditions of this sort ^tften contain some 
grain of truth. Less credible, however, is the oft-repeated assertion 
that Abil 1 -Aswad owed his knowledge of grammar to the ^alifa 'All 
ibn AbT Talib. The Shi'ites iverc never satisfied until they had traced 
all human sciences and arts to ^Ali! 

The various stories describing howr Ahn l-Aswad came to do his 
grammatical work are interesting for the light they shed on the factors 
which led to the study of grammar and lexicography. The two scien¬ 
ces were a$ yet not differentiated. One account is that given by thn 
al-Nadim in the second Maqala of the FihristS. He says: "Muham¬ 
mad tbn I$hiq says that moU scholars agree that grammar was taken 
from Abu l-Aswad al-Dti^all* and that he took it from the Khalifa 
'Ali'\ After mentioning a few rivals for the position, he goes on: 
"People have differed as to the reason which led Abu l-Aswad to 
the grammar which he sketched. Abu ^Ubaida says that AbCi 1 -Asawd 
learned grammar from ^Ali ibn Abi T^lib”^ but did not tell it to 
anyone eUej until one day Ziyad sent to him asking him to prepare 
an *imam’ or guide which would enable men to understand the Quran. 
He refused, but later, hearing a wrong reading of a Quranic passage 
which, owing to a mistake in vow'eltng, gave an almost blasphemous 

s Tbn lOiallikJLn. I. 663; !-ikrUt, S^ff.; Ahfl «Abd al-Wihid iki 

a 1 -!E 4 ab 1 ii. MarAlib Gaira 1^35; aUZuhakti, IJH.; (Jifti. 

I. 4fh: Driven Abl si-Aju^ uJ-Dw’aii, ed. 'Abd al-Kailm al-Dujsiili, Cairo igs 4 - 
’* T, 662, 

^ C^ro edJtkin, jQiIf. 

* GoTi^errasr oE Basra. * 
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niijaning, he changed his tiiind and said that he would do as Ziy^d 
had ordered. He asked for a scribe^ who, however, proved unsalis- 
factorj', so another was appointed. He gave him strict instrtictiGns to 
write in the vowels when he dictated* "When you sec me open (“afta- 
hu") my mouth at a letter, put a point over it. When I dose it, 
("adummuhu")^ put one before the lettern ’When I pucker it up ("ak- 
surLthu"'), put a point under it'^ The ^'Fihrist*' adds another story 
describing how a Persian named Sa^d, Vi^ho claimed to be a Muslim 
and the client of an Arab* jmssed Abu PAswad one day, leading his 
horse. 'W\Tiy arenT you riding?" Abu b As wad asked. The man re¬ 
plied: ''Inna farasT da^itum'' (my horse is sturdy), mispronouncing 
the word '^zi^ilum", which means lame! 

Some of those present laughed, but Abu b As wad rebuked them, 
saying: "These mawalT (clients) have formed a desire for Islam, 
and have been Converted, so they have beconise our brothers: if only 
we were to lay down (the rules) of Language for them! ,, ,“Fa 
wada^a lahum hSb al fa^il wa l-maf^ul" (so he prepared the section 
on subject and object for them), 

I bn al-Nadmi seeks to justify the crediting of the invention of gram- 
nuitical study by Abu bAsivad, by claiming to have seen an old manu¬ 
script belonging to a bookcoHecting friend of his living in Medina. 
This consisted of a fc^v pages on "nl-fa^il wa l-maf^iir' compiled 
by Abu l-Asw^ad| in the handw'riting of Yahya ibn Ya^mar, and coun¬ 
tersigned by the grammarians 'Allan and al-Madr ibn ^umaiL But 
Ibn abNadim lost track of the manuscript after the book-collector died. 

Somewhat different stories are told by the Sjianish lexicographer, 
Abu Bakr Mu^mmad ibn a 1 IJu^ain abZubaidi (d. 379 A>H*). Not 
only did he wTite an abridgement of the "Kitab ab'Ain*'; but his 
collected biographies of philologists, ^"T^baqat abNahawdyin wa t-lu- 
ghawiyln"o^ is a major source-book for the history of lexicography 
in the first 300 years. He begins the latter ivork with an account of 
Ahu b As wad, saying: "He was the first to establish (the science of) 
the Arabic language, to lay down its methods, and to establish its 
rules, and that was (at a lime when) the speech of the Arabs became 
disturbed, and tX'Ople hfgli and low came to make mifUakcs. So he laid 
down the rules of the fa^il, die maf'ul bihi, the miidaf^ and na|b, 
raf^j jarr, and jaim". After repeating the legend that Abu bAsT.vad 
was taught by *Ali, he describes how he heard his daughter making 

® Fthriii^ 6a 

® Cairo * 
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a. vowcliing iiiL$takc with the “verb of wonder* a]-ta*ajJijb““). 

On a hqt day> :shc mcaiit to $ay^ ^adda hharr" (How strong^ 
is the heatl)^ but made a mistake in vowelling:, saying '"a^addti**, 
thus turning tier statement into a question, *Svhal is the hottest (kind 
of) heat?*" Abu I-Aswad replied: "'Al-Ghaizl'* (the Arabic word 
for extreme heal)^ He then corrected her^ and Laid down the rules 
of grammar^ He went to Ziyad in Basra one day* and told him 
that the Arabs had thanged their speech through intermingling with 
foreignefSj and asked permission to write a grammar, Zi}'ad refused^ 
but Was induced to change his mind when he himself witnessed the 
ridiculous results of ignorance of gtammatical forms. A man came 
to him, saying “'Our father has died and left children*'* but put “father* 
in the accusative and “diildrcd' in the nomifiativc. A man from the 
tribe of Banu Laitji expanded" Abn l-Aswad's book* anS it was later 
completed by ^Isi. ibn ^Umar in two books edtitkd*““al-Jami^** and 
^^al-Mnkmil*". 

Al-Zubaidi tells several stories illustrating Abu l-Aswad^s know¬ 
ledge of rare expressions^ ancl there is an amusing story of his ability 
to engage in witty conversation with desert Arabs. One day* he went 
out hunting with his friends, and when they sat denvn to have food, 
a desert Arab approached them wulh the customary greeting, "as- 
salani 'alaiktmi*'. To this, Abu l-Asw-ad, no doufaE realiaiug the reason 
for the Arab*s courtesy, replied rudely, "*Thai is a word uttered*", 
or perhaps, in modem slang. *“Vou don't say so?" '“Shall I join you*", 
said the Arab? “'There is more room behind you than in front of you*", 
Baid Abn hAswad. ““The hot sim is burning my feet"*, said the man. 
““Urinate on them!**, said Alxi l-Aswad. “'Have yon anj-thing to give 
me to eat?*' asked the Arab. "I shall eat and feed my own folk, and 
if there is anjrt^hing left over, you can have it rather than the dog*', 
'“Tve never met a foulkr man than you*", sa.id the Arab. "Tm sure 
you have**, said Abu t-Asawd ... '"but your memoTy is short!" 

For a later account, w*e may turn to al-QiftT another w'riter of 
collected biographies of Grammarians and lexicographers. The legend 
of ^Alh the proto-grammarian, is now fully estahlishetL Abu l-Aswad 
IS reported to have said: "“I visited the ^alTfa 'All one day^ -md 
found him lost in thought. So I said to him:—"What arc you thinking 
about, Oh Commander of the Faithful?"* lie replied:—*T have heard 
(examples of) incorrect speech in your countiy, anti I should like 
to write a book on the prindples of Arabic"** I said to him: ““If only 

T \U I, mff. 
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ymi would do that, you would perpetuate this Arabic language among 
us'^ Then I w^ent away^ and relumed lo him some days later. He 
handed me a paper on which was written: '"The Noun (ism) is what 
describes w^hat has a name; the verb (fi*l) is what describes the move¬ 
ment of that which has a name; the particle (Imrf) describes what 
is neither noun nor verb". ^Ali then told Abii 1 -Aswad to contimie 
and expand this opening- We are then gi%'en lo understand that Abu 
1 -Asawd submitted his work to ‘^AIL In it he wrote about those parti¬ 
cles like “inna*' and ‘^anna" which govern the accusative. ^Alf pointed 
out that he had omitted '"lakinna". Al-Qifti claims to have seen a 
grammatical manuscript in a Cairo booksel]er*B, which all agreed be¬ 
longed to the introduction which ^Ali handed lo AbQ 1 -Aswad* He 
then repeats many of the stories we have already lold, quoting ver¬ 
batim from the "Fihrist^', and stating that [bn al-Naditn is to be 
relied on as aocareful investigator. Next he gives a few images of 
biography of ^Alh the first granmiartan—but oddly makes no further 
mention of granfmar or lexicography in them- Then comes the bio¬ 
graphy proper of Ahu bAswad After a lengthy discussion of the 
correct spelling of hts name— whether Du^ilJ, Du^ali* Di^ili, or Dili— 
we are told that he ivas one of 'AlFs Quranic readers. Then a sup¬ 
posed letter from ""Umar ibn al-^ttab is quoted in which he says 
to Abu Musa:—'*Let Abu l-Aswad teach the people of Basra l^rab"* 
^Abd I-As wad was a staunch supporter of 'AlFs caliphate, and was 
made Qadi of Basra. After 'ASi's murder* he was smitten with the 
palsy. 

Al-Qifti relates^ that Abu I-Aswad had a troublesome and un¬ 
pleasant neighbour who was also a distant relative. He used to throw 
Stones at him morning and night, WTien he complained lo the neigh¬ 
bour's family p and they told hintp the iieigldwur justified himself 
saying: 'Tt is God who has afi^iltd him because he has broken off 
blood relationships and is quick to injustice". When Abu l-Aswad 
heard thiSp he retorted: "By heaven, 1 will not live next door to one 
who makes me out to have broken with my family^ and tells lies 
about my Maker. For if God had assailed me, he would have aimed 
truet^* So he Sold his house and bought another elsewhere. His family 
saidp "You have sold your house"- He replied* is not my house 
I have sold^ but my neighbour". This saying spread^ and gave rise 
lo the proverb "abjaru qabla 1 -dar". (Your neigbour matters more 

» !, 13 ff. 
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than your house) ^ Abu I-As wad wrote a poem about the inddent. 
Another story' tells how a wife whijm he had divorced complamed 
to Ziyadp governor of Baghdad, claimitig custody of a son. Abu l-Aswad 
satd to her: '*1 am more deserving of the son; I carried him before 
you did, and he issued from me before he did from you"» (lileraCy^ 
placed him before you placed him'"). The wife replied: *'You bore 
him when he was light, I when he was heavy; you brought him forth 
in pleasure, and 1 brought him forth in pain". This witty reply won 
her the case+ 

Ibn Khallikan. writing in the Thirteenth Century^ gives a few other 
interesting facts. Abu l-Asw’ad's aim in writing Ws gmmniar was to 
guide the public* and enable them to understand the BcN:>k of God. As is 
usual with Ibn Khallikin, there are a ntimbcrof interesting^and amusing 
stories, Rt^mold A Nicholson thought so highly of the Biographical 
Dictionary that he compared it with BoswelJ^s Life Dr. Johnson. 
Certainly he make$ his characters live* hitting off a characteristic by 
an apt anecdote. He tells us that Abu LAswad's meanness was pro¬ 
verbial. On one occasion, he gave a notorious beggar supper. After 
the mealp he w'ould not let him leave tiaLil the folloiving moming. 
He afterwards said that his sole motive for giving the man a meal 
was to rid others of a pest for one night at least! Once when some¬ 
one asked him w'hcther he was not tired of wearing a tattered cloaks 
he replied that there were other tiresome things which could not be 
got rid of so easily. When he was on his deathbed* a visitor bade 
him be cheerful* for God*s forgiveuess was awaiting him. He cytne- 
ally replied: "But where is that shame which 1 ought to feel* if 
any of my deeds require forgiveness?"" 

Ibn Khaliikan's summing tip is that Abu 1-Aswad vras "one of 
the most perfect of men"* Bn that as it may* we certainly have a 
vivid picture of the man handed down to 11 $. He was quick-witted* 
swift and tellmg in his repartee even to the point of 'smuttiness'— 
indeedp just the sort of character w^hom the Arabs would find enter¬ 
taining, and therefore admire. But how much of what is written about 
him is fact, and how much fiction? This is hard to decide. First we 
must prune off the references to ^AIT, as bring merely Shi'^ite pro¬ 
paganda. As to Abu l-As^^'ad himself^ while it is true that the indi¬ 
vidual stories about him might equally well apply to many other people* 
yet they do add up to a credible picture of a personality. Probably^ 
the persistent traditions of his grammatical w'tirk should not be en¬ 
tirely ignored. HowevcTp interesting as the speculation on the maji 
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himself may be, the stories are more important to the scholar for 
what they suggest than for what they say+ The first point to be noted 
is that the raison d'etre for Arabic linguistic studies was religion— 
it is significant that Abu l-Aswad is stated to have been a ejari^, a 
Quranic reader. Secondly^ the growing jgnomnee of correct Arabic 
is attributed partly to foreign elements, ospecidly Persian, and St 
takes the fonti primarily of mistakes in accidence^ in the vovvcl en¬ 
dings, and also in the pronunciation of those letters peculiar to Arabic, 
There arc dose parallels with the modem colloquial dialects and 
the later therefore seem to date very far back. The need for gramma¬ 
tical teaching "was fdt in religion^ then; no doubt it w^as also felt in 
government- Abu TAswad helped to fill that need. What his precise 
contribution was^ catinpt exactly assess, as no philological writings of 
his are extant. But the lack of an accepted system of indicating ^ow^els 
must have madt! hl& work difficulL 

In discussing Abu 1 -Aswad, we have quoted more anecdotes than 
we shall normalfy do in this study, with the object of showing ttie 
reader what sort of material exists for the study of Arabic lexico¬ 
graphy. Apart from the texts of the dictionaries and vocabularies 
themselves, whether printed or in manuscript, we must rety chiefly 
od works of collected biography such as those which we have men¬ 
tioned. These w'orks are spread over a long period, the later ones 
repealing most of what the earlier ones have said with additions^ To 
attempt to sift truth from fiction is almost impossible, and is hardly 
w^orth the effort. It does not follow that because a certain story 13 
only given by later writers, it is necessarily less reliable. It may 
be derived from other early sources not now available. For our main 
cofidusioRS in this study we must rely on the evidence of the 
dictionaries themselves* The collected biographies obviously provide 
salient facts in the lives of the lexicographers^ and help to make 
them $eem real persons. They also give useful information about 
lexicographers whose compihitions have not survived. 

Abu l-Asw'ad is classed as a grammarian, not a lexicographer: yet 
it is right dial he should open an account of Arabic lexicographers. 

R_ A NLchDLscta, A Litfrory Hiitciy of the A^ahSp Cainliridge logj. it- 45^^ 

For MJwnpSc in Eg>'pt and the Stidan, jjiitir (noofl) is pronoiiuced ^Muhr", 
but *'PSbiV’ (officer) is prmifrkmi:^ At a later date, when the Kflfaas 

Writhed to belillJc STbawaihu they told a story of liow al-Fsrri^ visited the gr^m- 
marian, to \ay hi^t re&|iectd Id ihc man. He w^s shocked to hear libn $ay 

Id- Ids aerviint girh "hiUi dhlka 3 -mi^si min hjiarra" (brins lliat water from 

that jar)f wrongly making femLiie and ^^jarr*' masculine 
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Wc mentioned in Chapter One that ^tammar precedes le^cicography: 
this was so in Sanscrit and in G^<^ek. Gfammar and lexicography 
proceeded side by side in Basra^ and that dty knew no rival in these 
studies until the sister^city Kufa became famous shortly afterwards. 
Lexicography (lugha) was initially the study of words whichp though 
they occurred in the QuraUn the Hadid], and pre-Islamic poetry, were 
not known to everyday speech^ The vocabulary of religious literature 
could be checked by reference to the old poetiyp by analogy (qiya^), 
or by consulting desert Arabs certain tribes of which were thought 
to have preserved unsullied the language of the Revelation. L. Kopf 
has recently suggested that this consultation much rarer than is 
usually acceptedp and that the usual criteria were poetical examples 
and theoretical considerations, above all unsystematic etymology. This 
is doubtless correct I feel sure that this reverence of tlie bedouin is 
part of the ^'mystique*' which gave exaggerated rcsfPect to so-called 
pure Arabs. It was probably encouraged mostly by non-Arab clcmentSp 
especially the PersiatiSp and it attained the status of a*theor}' of history' 
in Ibn ^aldun's "'Muqaddima’". Yet* of the major lexicographers, 
I bn Du raid and al-Jauhart certainly spent a considerable time among 
desert tribes. It is worth pointing out, however* that tribes said to 
have been consulted by lexicographers were often not those of iVrabia 
itself^ but those of the desert lying between Syria and Iraq—those 
most in contact with non-Arab peoples. 

The essence of Arab education was learning by car rather than cycp 
especially in the early times immc'diately following Abu al-AswacL 
One teacher would quote from his own teadherSp and his pupils would 
quote from him. There were good reasons for this system. Manu¬ 
scripts of books vverc expcnsivcp and so learning them by heart was 
nomiah Even when the Arabic scripta plena was established^ vowels 
were not usually written in texts. ThuSp as one generation succeeded 
another, a chain of authority would be created like the isnad of a 
haditji. But this idea was not pushed to its logical conclusion in lexi¬ 
cography. Still, for the early ycars^, wc can trace the authority of the 
teaching of men like akJOiain going back to Abu l-Aswad. 

The studies started by Abu l-Aswad split into: two separate sciences 
—nabw (grainniar) andlugha (lexicography or philology') Although 

^ See L-Kopt, Tk^wifFd d^fimfwrv in Arabic icxkans^ Hdiirew 

tfisl with English summary, Jertisdcni Thli is an exlract from a voluminous 
doctorale Ihcsis. 

The words "lugita'^, which iruiy be derived from Greek “logos", has many 
meanings. It may mean language, a worfl Or expresaou, or a dialectic form, 
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the two were closety i^te^conp^ct^&d^ and we find great sdiolars like 
aUZama^^pr! writing cjutstanding w^orks in both fieldis^ the same 
man se^om excelled in both. The functions of the two w'cre dearly 
defined^ The Jug^wi {lexicographer) had to ensure that the pure 
speech of the Ar^bs was handed dowm by checking w'ords and ex- 
pressionSp and incorporating them in vocabularies and dicti(Xiries4 The 
grammarian had to show' how this material was tised in connected 
speech, making an analysis and a s^Tilhesls, and sLiting rules. Where 
the two overlapped was in the subject of derivation. 

In both these twin sciences, a major work of genius wa& produced 
towards the end of the Eighth Century of our era—d-Khald's "'Kitib 
al-^Ain^^ in lexicography, and Sibawajhi''s *'Kitab fT l-Nahw” in grom^ 
n^a^ STbaw^a^i was ahK^iirs pupiL It is reasonable to suppose that 
these works were preceded by others on a smaller scale, buli ^ far 
as can be asce^ined up to the presen,t these have not survived. The 
biographers |^ve bs information about 3 few philologers between Abu 
l-Aswad and al-I^alil^ but little is said about their written works. 
Almost all of them were connected with religious studies in some 
way, and it would seem that most of them were ermtent; to teach orally, 
without recording their teaching in book form. They were noted for 
their knowledge of the “^arib"\ that is, rare expressions, espcdally 
those of the Quram The prade of this sort of erudition never ceased 
to be a feature of Arabic lexicogmphy* For example, Yahya ibn 
Ma'mar, a pupil of Abu l-Aswad^ fell into disgrace in Iraq w^hen 
he proved the governor^ abHajjaj, to have committed ^lahn'"^ that 
is, used iucorrect Araliic On being sent to ^uras^ as Secretary to 
a general, he continued to plague al-Hajjaj by filling the generars 
despatches with rare words. 

^fsa ibn ^Umar al-T^qaff (d. 149 A.H.), of the third generation 
of scholars after Abu t-Aswad, is credited with tw'o books, *'Kitib 
abjami^'* and "^'Kitib al-Mukmir' which were called *the sun and 
the moon* by ahKhalTl himself, who is said to have learned from 
him, though he was never his regular pupil 1“^. ^Isa was a Quranic 
reader with a taste for the recherch 4 He introduced obscure forms 
in his Quranic readings,, and was what we might call a ^pompous 
show-off. When he fainted in Basra market on one occasion, a crowd 
gathered. He recovered consciousness, and told them to "be off** in 

Qf cofunKHi usage. For eKamplc, a Icskqstuplicr uiighl say of a certain usage; 
hiya fl bani (and It i§ a form us^ nmong the B^nT TantTm). 

** See Tbn Khiltikln. 11, 4 i 5 fff. ' 
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words so rare and p^dautk^ that a bysiandcrr ranatktd^ “TWs man 
is speaking HindiHe taught STbawaihi gtammar^ but the latter de¬ 
serted him for al-Khalil, According to Ibn lO^lIkan, Sibawaihi's 
"'Kitab^* is based on ^Tsa*s "^Jaml^** together with ai-KhaHl's comment 
on iL Tt is said that ^Isa extended the scope of grammar beyond 
the Fa^U and Maf^ul on which Abu b As wad had concent mtedp and 
dealt with the whole field of grammar. He left about seventy treatises. 

We can safety conclude that ivhatever phiblogiral work was (^xried 
out before aI-tO\alT 1 largely took the form of oral teaching. Sudi of 
it as was written dowTi superceded by the *'Kitab aJ-^Ain" in 
lexicography and by Sibawaihi's "'Kitab” in grammar. These works 
not only finally separated lufiha from nahw; they established the forms 
major works on these two subjects were to take. The arrangement 
of the material in Sibawaihi's "'KitSb"" wa$ retained* m the main, 
by subsequent grammarians for 1000 years, w^hile al-IOmlH's diction¬ 
ary form was Imitated by others for two centmicsu ^ 



CHAPTER THREE 


AL-KHALlL IBN AHM^VD 

In the year 2£jS A.H. (862-3 A,D.), a bookseller arrived in Bgisra 
ftcwn the province of Khurasan In North-east Persia^ bringing with 
him a dictionary of the Arabic language in forty-eight parts or 
copy-books lt$ Lille was ''Kitab al-'Ain"* (the book of the letter 
^Ain)^ and it was ascribed to a famous scholar ivho had been dead 
for over 70 years. This man was AUK^H ibn Ahmad, or, to give 
him his full jiamCp Alni ♦'^Abcl abRahmin al-i^alfl ibn AJiniad ibn 
*Amr ibn Tamniam al FarahTdi (or abFurhudi) al-Azdi aJ Yahmadi* 
(100/718-19 to T?i>i75/786-79t), Word had previously reached Basra 
that the work in the library of the Tihirids, the virtually in¬ 
dependent dynasty ruling ^urasan The hookseher who had brought 
it to Basra apparently sold it for iiO dinars 

To appreciate the excitement which the arrivral of this manuscript 
must have occasioned, one has only to study the biograph}^ of its 
supposed author^, Al-Khalrl had heeit the shining light of the Basra 
school—an expert in lexicographyt the tcadier of Sibawathi in gram¬ 
mar, and the first nian to corlify the complex metres of Arabic 
poetry; not merely a great scholar^ but a man of original ideas. His 
name had been legendaiy in his lifetime; indeed he was the first 
fabulous figure in Arabic philology since Abu 1-As wad and much more 
substantia) than that somew^hat shadowy forerunner. He was bora in 
Oman in Southeast Arabia of parents of modest means, but moved to 
Basra at an early age. He soon became w'ell-known as a scholar in several 
fields, including lexicography, grammar, ihedpri^a, mathematics, musie^ 
and poetry, and w^as characterised by a devotion to learning unde filed by 
the desire of worldly gain. In this he was almost unique among Arab 
sav^ts, who generally thought nothing of maliciously discrediting 
a fellow-scholar in order to ingratiate themselves with some prince or 
noble. Of abXhalfl we are told® that when Sulayman ibn ^Ali al- 
H^iml sent for him, giving him, as an inducement money, a robe, 

* Fihrifl^ 6j^ 

^ Lajic-Foole, M DynastieSf laSv 

5 =s approx, grains of gpW, 

^ Set Diarwi^ 13-16; Zutiaidl, 4Jff.i QifUh h 34rfh 

^ Zubaidi, tiir, 4J- 
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iind fruit, he kept the fruit, but returned the rest to the would-be 
patrqfiH He also sent a poem in which he said tliat teal wealth lay 
in the mind, not in money; and that, from this point of view, he 
himself was rich^ though externally poor. Wealthy he wrote^ i$ often 
the sign of men with no solid foundation within them. 

Such was his craving for knowledge, that when he went on the 
pilgrimage to Meccan he prayed God to give him some knowledge in 
which he would be the sole authority. Wlien he returned to Ba$ra, 
he was inspired to elucidate the principles of prosody His iuspi* 
ratiun Came from hearing the rhythmical beating of the blacksmith's 
hammer on the anvil. He postulated fifteen metres: al-AMifasb sub¬ 
sequently subtracted two and added one. W^en his sou heard him 
reciting his metres—"fa^ulun niafa^itun"' and the like—he rushed out 
to tell people that his father had gone mad: yet Khalirs analysis im¬ 
mediately became the recognised onc> and has remainedpso to this day 
It also became the basis of Persian, Urdu, and Turkish prosody. 

Al-Khalirs standing is well iHustr^cd by the ofAm-rcpcated story 
of how he spent a whole night In discussion with Tbn abMuqaffa^, 
the celebrated translator of "Kalila wa Dimrta"* When asked hmv 
he found al-l^aJil, the other replied: *T found him a man whose in¬ 
tellect was greater than his knowledge". On the other hand, aJ-^atirs 
report on Ihn al-Muqaffa' was that his knowledge was greater than 
his intellect Perhaps the strangest story of all is that told by al- 
Zubaidi of how the '^King of Greece^' (Byzantine Timperor) sent 
ahKJhalil a letter written in Greek He had it a month before he was 
able to decipher it. \Vhen asked how he managed to dedpher it, he 
Said: ^‘1 said (to myself), the letter must begin ^in the name of God^ 
or something of that sort. So 1 worked out its first letters on that 
basis, and it came right for me^'n xAl-Zubaidi goes on to say that 
this was the basis of al-Khalirs "Kilab ahmu^amma"' (Book of ob¬ 
scure langtjage). This book is not referred to by several of the other 
biographers, and the whole story -does not merit serious attention— 
though it would be most coovenicnl to believe that ah Khalil really 
learned Greek* and therefore could have had first-hand knowledge 
of Greek lexicography. But the storj' does at least illustrate his ana- 

* This ^Xtiry u nicntioncd hy Yaqut, Qift^ 

T Set Dr Ibr^Jrn Ama^ Cairn, iPiKtaied imdateH (?I 05 ^)- 

Ch, (11, p. 45^ 

* See Zukiyh p 45. Tlic stor>‘ *3 told be stvenil others, iiieluding Qifti. 

* ibid; 47. ■ 
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lytic and mathematical mind, which led him in the permutative or 
anagrammatical arrangement of the *"Kjtab al-^Ain'', 

A 1 -^a 1 i! worked as a teadicr of language in Basra, and counted 
many scholars of distinction among his pupils^ The most famous was 
Sibawaihii whose ^^Kitab"i as we have seen, did for grammar what 
the "Kitab al-^Ain'* had done for lei^cography* It is generally accepted 
that Sibawaihi oived much to his teacher. There is not need to tabonr 
the point, beyond saying that of the 858 occasions on which the gram¬ 
marian quotes other scholars in support of his sbitements, no less 
than 522 refer to al-^alU 

Al-^alil's absent-minded precxzcupation with matters of the mind 
was the cause of his death. While lost in thou^t one day, he bumped 
into a pillar of the mosque in Basra, and sustained a fatal fall. Ac- 
cordiug to al-^ifti, he was trj'ing to work out an accounting system 
which would prevent his slave-girl from being cheated" by Ihe green¬ 
grocer; or altemalively, he was scanning poetry 

i 

Among his works mentioned by the biographers are the following: 

**Kilab al-'Arud” (the book of prosody); 

'"Kitab al-Shaw^lhid" (a book of poetical quotatimis, presumedly 
in support of grammatical or linguistic points); 

''Kitab al-Nuqat" (the book of diacritical points); 

“Kitab al-nagham'" (a book on music); 

al-^Awamil" (the book of words which govern other words 
in grammar); 

^'Kitib al-Jumar^ (book of sentences^—on syntax); 

*'Kitab al-Iqa^" (the book of tuning—On music). 

None of these works retnajn—the only extant work is his dictionary^ 
the “Kitab al-^Am”^ and this has had a rather shadowy existence. 
Although it is mentioned from time to time by Arabic authors during 
the Medieval period, up to the time of abSii>utn-, and was quoted 
by later lexicographers, it seems quite clear that it was not a common 
work of reference^ and that few copies existed. The discovery of the 
text in modem times was due to Pere Anastase-Marie de Saint-£lie 
(known as al-Ab Anastas Mari al-Karmali)^ an Iraqi monk who 
specialised in Arabic philological studies Among other things, he 

^AtT F^Jdiji ^-N^jidlp Stftam CaitQ 1^3, p. 9&- 

OiftT. 1 . 346 L 

Cairo 1^5 A-fl, 3 vols. 

hh works Cairo 1^31, and 

Aqhl^t al-Gqdiiiriin, Baifhflad 19^ 
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was inlerestcd m the possible bilitenil ori^n of ArabiCp and its cornmnn 
ancestry With Indo-European languages. In i9n he founded 
al-^A^ab*^ a journal devoted to Arabic philology, and in it, in 19^4^ 
he announced the re-discovery of the long-lost text of the “Kilab al- 
^Ain” Id the following words i"**: 

'"Today we bring the good news to all Arabs that ShaJkh Kazlm 
Effendi al-Dujaili has discovered a copy of this book (the 
in Karbala, and another In Ka^bnlya. The copyists of both these manu¬ 
scripts are Persians who are not good at Arabic; consequently both 
copies are corrupt and deficient... \Vhen T saw these two copies in 
such condition, I was extremely hurt to think that this book cmild 
hardly be printed in that horribly corrupt and garbled form... and 
I remained in a state of perplexity unlil 1 came across a third copy 
written by an Arab who understcjod the language ..lie went on to 
say that he was going to publish the book^ with the «id of the three 
manuscripts, and anticipated that it would lake up 2500 pages- Shortly 
afterwards* the first part appeared in Baghdad, aftiounting to only 
T44 pages. Unfortunately, the entry of the allies into Baghdad in the 
First World War caused the loss or destmction of al-Karmairs effects* 
including the stocks of Pari one of the At the present time, 

only two copies are known to exist, both in Cairo: one in "Dar al- 
Kntub al Misrl^" and Ihe other with the'^Majma^al-lu^at aI-^Arabiya^'» 
The whereabouts of the three manuscripts used by abKarmaJi are not 
known now* but two other manuscripts exisL One is in the Baghdad 
Museum, and was transcribed by **al-SaniawT'' in 1936 The other 
is in the Library of Tubingen University, transferred from Berlin), 
and dates from 192^. It was copied for the orientalist Kcutter. The 
manuscript suites that the copyist used a manuscript in the library 
of 'All Habat al-Din al-ShahrastatiT* formerly Minister of EducaticHi 
In Iraq. There arc slight differences between these two manuscripts 
—both of Tvhich* however, are very dearly written—and between both 
of them and the part printed by al-KarmalL The latter is the only 
one of the three to name the poets from whom quotations are used, 
but it seems likely that the names were added by at-Karmali himself 

The ^'^Ain^'p then, has had a somewhat dicquered history. Its first 

*■* QuoEcd in D^irvr^, op. rit, pp. Siff- 

T® Batkbd MS m. 77^* the Tubingen MS is no. i 6 j 5 ^ nmnbers 

them 35 SD? and 1653 r^spccils-dy, btil I have checked the numbers from micro- 
nims klmby snpplioi by die two libraries- Tise text of the Tabm^cn MS li vcr> 
corrupt. 

Darvri^, 8&. ■ 
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appeanuice is veiled m mystery. The author of the '*Fihrlst” makes 
the point that there is no 'riwaya* tracing; it back to at f^alTl; that 
h, there is no oral tradlitoo, passed on through a cham of success ivt 
scholars, establishing that a]-KhalTl taught the book to any of his pupils, 
or even mentioned it to them, VVe must also note that the only manu¬ 
scripts available are of this centnry. It is not suqmsing that the Arab 
world, with the great reliance it placed on oral tradition, should have 
looked for an alternative author* or a least a co-author. The choice 
fell on al-Loith ibn Nasir ibn ^ayyan, a native of ^urasan. He is 
said to have been aJ-^alTl's pupil only for a short periotl, when the 
latter \dsiled fOiur^n, where he wrote the Apart from his 

supposed collaboTatlon wdth ai-IOraHh nothing further seems to be 
known about abLailb, aud it is tempting to reject altogether his part 
in the dictio^a^J^ Yet here again we must pay some attention to per¬ 
sistent tradition ,i^nd at least acknowledge the doubt. The w^hole ques¬ 
tion was gone into by Ibn Durustawaih A.D.), in a detailed 

book which is unfortunately lost Hasan Khin discusses 

the question at some length, and the various \acws are also analysed 
by A. DarwifJ}i8, who concliiides that al-Khalil is indeed the author. 
There are several shades of opinion: on the one hand^ it w^as argued 
that al-Wiain never wrote the book, but merely suggested the idea of 
It; at-Lai^ wrote it and ascribed it to his master. Another view was 
that al-Khalil wrote it with a cmauthori or that he started it* and 
someone else finished it. The least common view is that al- Khalil 
Wrote the whole work* One suggestion is that al-Khalil merely wrote 
the portion dealing ^nth the letter 'Ain' and that al-Ijaith finished it 
according to his master's plan. I have already suggested elsewhere 
that al-Khain may have intended merely to list all words in which 
the letter ^Ain occurs, as this letter rarely pronounced in Persia 
and further East—but this is pure roujecturc- It w*'ouid make the 
phonettc-anagrammatic arrar^enicnt more e^cusable^ but would neces¬ 
sitate explaining away the introduction. Certainly, from our know¬ 
ledge of al-^ain, we can say that the strange arrangement is in 
keeping with his original mind. The ''Fihrist" says-® that aJ-Khalil 

In hifi At-But^n ft UfM aI-L»Qhi, lAiambritil 135^^1879^ pp, 1^7-162. This 
work is an excellent inutkliitticiri to Arabic lexicography, litnegli ald-f^shiotied 
in its apprcocb. See J. A Harwood, Indian Ctmirilmtian to the Siudy u/ 
^rq^Tf Lrxictiffmphy^ Jaumil of ihc Royal Asiatic Sociely^ Dct, 195^, pp- 
165-zSa 

jrp 47^. 

in Illy article menlioneil in im (1}) above, 

pp- 64/65. * 
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said to al-Laith: someone made a plan, and wrote the letters alif, 

ta^^ and so on, he would then include all the language of 
the Arabs... He should arrange it under bililerals, triditerals, qua- 
drilitcrabt and quinquilileral roots. There is no speech known to the 
Arabs with more than thaf'. Laith “went on to recount; "So I began 
to question himi. and ho explained to me. But I did not let things 
rest at his explanations^ but visLled him repeatedly for this purpose 
for a nimiber of days. Tlien he fell ill, and 1 went on the pilgrimago. 
1 was still anxious about him,, and feared that he might die of his 
illness, so that what he Avas explaining to me would come to nothing. 
Then I returned from the pilgrimage, and went to see him* and, 
lo anti behold! he had written all the letters aecording to the contents 
of thi& book. He used to dictate lo me Avhat he knew' (to be correct). 
As for what he doubted, he would tell me to verify it, and if it 
proved correct, to incorporate it (in the b^xJk)'^ Yaqiit suggests that 
most of the book was WTitten by a 1 -I-aith. I bn Khallikan mentions 
the odd view^ that al-KhalTl only began the work^ but lhat it was 
finished by several of his pupils, including al-Nadr ibn ^uniail, al- 
Mu^rrij al-Saddusi, and Nasr ibn 'All al-Jahckml. These scholars 
arc then supposed to have suppressed the part compkEed by the 
master^ and replaced it by a simpler version of their mvn. This story 
assumes, therefore^ that none of the work as handed dwn is by 
al-f^in, but the idea and arrangement are his. Tins story carmot 
be taken seriously—^the notion of a number of eighth-century' Arab 
scholars cooperating in one w^ork w^ouM be almost uniquej and if 
anyone did help ^alH in the w^ork, we are bound to return to ah 
Laith. The fact that nothing further is known about the latter might 
be considered suspidous—or it might be considered too poor a stoiy 
not to he true. 

Apart from the mysteiy surrounding its appearance, there are 
several factors Avhich might have led men to minimise al-KhalH s 
part in the oomposiiion of the '"''Ain". Firstly^ there was the jealousy 
of later lexicographers. In the introduction to his ^Tah^ib'*E^ ab 
Ar.harT says that the "'Ain" is unreliable, and lhat al-Laid] was largely 
responsible for it. Yet in the body of his dictionary* he often quotes 
from the ”'Ain" in support of his statements. Moreover, in the in¬ 
troduction, he gives full credit to for the arrangement he 

is going lo usc^ and quotes verbatim from ab^ialil s introduction, 
it woukJ seem that al-AzharT was bent on proving that his dictionary 

Six Chapter 5. • 
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was superior to all that had gone before^ not exdudlng the 
But such was al-i^alTl's famCp that al-Azhaii cmild ticrt bring him¬ 
self to acetisc him of so many errors and shortcomings: he therefore 
had to find a scapegoat. A similar point of view, but without the 
egotism of abAzharfp is expressed by al-Zubaidi tn his abridgement 
'^MuUilafir Kitab aJ-'Ain"22, He saysj *'Al-fgiain laid dowTi the 
lines of the book, and arranged its division mlo chapters; but others 
>vho were unrehabk filled out this skeleton" 2 a^ According to al- 
Suyuli 24^ ahZubaidl wrote a letter to a fellow’ scholar who had com- 
plained of his prejudice against aUKhalilp saying that he had a high 
opinion of al-tGialil w'ho w'as without equal In his age, and had done 
excellent work in prosody and musiCp as well as texicography. But 
the ^*'Ain" contained mistakes which al-IGiain cotild never have madCj 
and it w'as in fairness to him that he minimised his share in the 
dictionary. In hi^'''Pabarjat'' al-Zubaidi manages to write five pages 
about al-Khalit without a single reference to the ^**Ain", Exaggeration 
of the faults of thf "^Ain"' miglit have been due to Kufan propagandap 
as al-!^aii! had been considered the leader of the Basran school in his 
time. The same motive might have prompted the denia! of his author¬ 
ship. 

The problem of the authorship of the will probably never 

be convincingly solved; but a few pointers may guide os in formulating 
our opinion. Knowing aJ-KMlH's original mindp we must credit him 
with a major share at lea^st in the plannings On the other harub the 
persistent legends of Laith cannot be ignored. It is nolewoiUiy that 
the work was said to have been w^ritlen in I^urasanp of which pro¬ 
vince al-Larth was a native. This area would form a natural point 
of contact with Indian culture. Though al-Khalil was the sort of man 
to invent the anagrammatical anangemeiUp it is too much to believe 
that his phonetic ideas were his own. If, as seems posstblep they were 
based on Sanscrit tradilions, it is natumi to think of al-Lai^ a$ the 
link. As to the exact share of each of the tw^o men in the finished 
workp there are various permutations from w'hidi to choose. But it 
is reasonable to assume that al-Kbalil wrote, dictated or taught the 
earlier part in full, so that iu finishing itp al-Lai^ had a pattern to 
follow. To speculate further than this might be iuterestingp but it 

^ See Qiaptcf 5;, 

» S 3 , 

^ MvMhtr h 49fh 
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would be unprofitable. Nothing can detract from al-KhalTl;s gcmiis. 
To have conceived the idea of a ccnnprchensive Arabic dictiDnary, 
even with the help of the idea$ of other men and peoples, and to 
have started writing it, is achievement enough for any eighth-century 
Arab. After all, no-onc denies al-IGiain the credit for codifying Aiabis 
prosody, even though his book on the subject is not extanL Suffice 
it only to say that the "'Kitab aJ-^Ain'^ is a landmark, not only in 
Arabic lexicography, but in the history of world lexicography. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


KITAB ai-*AIN 

The best way to introduce the phn of the "Kitab al-'Aiii” and the 
ideas behind it k by a translation of the author's introduction. It 
IS a remarkable ess^y for the Eighth Centui^'. Admiltcdly, we cannot 
be sure tliat ab Khalil wrote it^ and the adding of Introductions to 
Arabic books by later editors, and ascribing them to the original 
authors, was quite a common practice. The expression “qala l-Khald'' 
(a|-}^aln sai^) is slightly arnbiguons. But there seems little doubt 
that the Introduction docs represent al-lGia1tI''s ideas. The translation 
is from the Bagdad rnanuscript: 

"'We seek God's guicLance and entrust ourselves to Him, for he 
is sufficient unto us, and He is an excellent Manager. This is the 
work which the Easran abl^alil compiled on the letters alifn 
containing what the Arabs spoke in the range of their speech and 
expressions, without deviating from that at alL His aim was that 
through it the Arabs should be known through their poetry, proverbs, 
and discourse^ in an unequivocal manner. So he brought his thought 
to bear on it. He was not content to begin the work from the first 
letter of the alphabet, namely^ the alif, because it is a w^eak letter. 
The first letter having proved umcceptRble {fatahu)^ he could not 
bring himself to bepn with the second, the Ba\ without prior con¬ 
sideration and deq) investigation. So he set to work, and considered 
all the lettersj and tried them out, and established that the most suit¬ 
able with which to begin, ^vas the innernTOSt letter (in point of pro- 
nundatjon). His method of testing vras to open his mouth and demon¬ 
strate the letters thus: ab> at^ ath, ah, agh, and he discovered 
that the innermost letter in the throat ^-as the ^ain, so he made it 
the beginning of the book. Then he passed on to the next higher, 
then the next, and so on, until be came to the last, that is, the mJm. 
So if you are asked about a word, and w^ant to know its poSitioUi 
look at the letters of the word; and whichever letter you find coming 
first (in al-KJ^lirs alphab^), you will find the word in that (letter’s) 
chapter. For al-KhaJil put the letters alif,» ta^, ^ha^ according to 
thdr point of pronunebtiou (mal^raj)^ beginning from the throat, 
and this IS thdr arrangement and sequence:—^^ain, ha^, ha^, l^i^. 
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ghain, qaf, kif, jim, ^Tn, dad, ^d, sTn^ zaj, dal, ta^ dhal, 
yiP, ra’* lam, nun, fa^, ba^, mim, waw, alif, ya^, hamza. Abu Ma^adh 
^Abdallah ibn ^ayidh(??) said: Lait^ ibn al-Mnzaffar ibn Nasf ibti 
Say}^r told me, from al-i^alTI ibn Ahmad, the Ashok of wbal is tii 
ihis book. Lai^ said, abl^alil said, the Arabs' speech is buHt up 
of four types (of root); fhe biliteral, triHtcrai, quadriliteral and quin- 
quiliteral. The blliteraL consists of two letters, as 'Mom”, ^'haJ'', 

'"bw", ''bar' and the other particles of this kind. TrilileraJ verbs^ 
like *'l^araba*\ ''Jd^raja” and '"dakhala"' are constructed nf three 
letters. Similarly nouns such as '-'umar"', "'jamaI*' and '"^ajar” arc 
constructed of three letters. Qnadriliterai verbs are buill on four letters, 
like "dahTaja^^ *'hainlaja'"^ and "'qarlasa^'; similarly nouns such as 
"'^abgar", "'^aq^ab'^ "jundub*' and the like, puinquiliteral verbs i such 
as "ismankala", "iqslia^arra”, "'ishanfara** and "isbakarra" are built 
on five letters, ako nouns such as "safarjal", "hamarjrfl'^ ’'sJjamardar', 
''kanahbar\ "qara'bal"', "'^aqanqal", "qa^ bather"', *'qu^Ujuban" and the 
like. The (initial) alif in '"isniankala'\ "iqsha^arre^ (and so on) is 
not part of the root, but is introduced in these and similar verb-forms 
in speech So as lo provide the tongue with a pillar or ladder leading 
to the first letter of the root. For the tongue cannot pronounce un- 
vowelled letters, and therefore requires the alif of wash In "*dah- 
raja" and *'hambja", however, it needs no alif as a ladder, as, no 
doubt, you will realise. Note that the 'Ta’” in "iq^Iia'arra'^ and "is- 
bakarm” is really lu'o ra^s, one of w^hich is asstmilalcd into the 
other. The tajabdid is the sign of this assimilatioix Abl^iil said: 
the Arabs have no root with more than five letters, whether noun 
or verb. So w^hatever letters you find in noun or verb in excess of 
five must be additions to the root, not port of the ori^nal form 
of the word. An example of this is '"qara^balan'^ the root form is 
“qara'^bal". In "''^ankabEl^', for instance, the root form is *'^ankab”. 
AbKhalil said: no noun form has less than three letters, an initial, 
a medial and a final. This makes three letters, as in "'sa^d*\ **'umar"\ 
and so on. The latter word begins with 'ain, has mim in the middle, 
and closes with ri^. As for “zaid" and "kaid’\ the h an intrinsic 
t>art, and is not to be treatetl p$ a letter of increase, (the last few words 
are obscure in the text). To make bilitemls like ''qad*', “hall*\ and 
■'bw'* into noun5^ you must introduce ^c taghdld and say (for 

^ Note ihat tliese are not geniiipcly QuifMiuilitcr^il awIm —- which do not in 
any case, occur in Arabia The "n" in 'Isntankala'' and "ishuifara", and tht 
wotid V’ in are leElcrs pp increase. 
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example); "hadhihi bvFwuti iaukawwanalui)", and 'Tia^ihi qaddun 
hasnalu l-kicaba’\ adding a waw to a waw and a dal to a dal. Then 
you incorporate the two, putting a ta^idid, which is the sign of in¬ 
corporation and (an indication) of the third letter (of the noun). As 
Abu Ziud says:— 

“Laita shi^ri, wa aina mituii laitun? 

litna laitan wa inna tawwan 

[Would that I kneWj ., but what point is there in my "^^wotild 
lhar? 

Truly "woiild that” and “if only'' arc (mere) weariness]. 

He added t^did to to make it a noun. Laith said, 1 said to 

Abu Duqai^^i (?Daq^)'. “HaJ laka fiya zabdun was ratbun?** He 
said: A^addu t-ha1U> wa arl^ahu“» He doubled the lim when he 
male it a hquh. He (JLajyi) said: nouns do ocoir formed from two 
letters* whereas their complete form and their significance is triliteral, 
as in jp^d \ and ** f&m*\ For the third letter has gone because 

of its weakness^ This letter came to the word W'iih sukun, being 
tinvowelled by jts very naturCt at the end of a word* as in “aydin'" and 
admin WTien the niination came un a quiescent letter^ there were 
then two consecutive quiescent letters. The nfination, being part of the 
declension (i^rab),^ was fixed* so the quiescent letter disappeared. If 
you want to recognise such words, look for them in the plural and 
the diminulive; for example* aydin, plural, and yudalya* diminutive. 
It (the full form) is also found in the verb, as in ^'damiyat yadun'^ 
(a hand bled). For the dual of you $ay 'Tamawani"^ for the 

waw is the missing ktier. AbKhalU saidr But the root of "fam” is 
really f-w-h^ as you can see* since the pluml is "■afwab'^\ and the verb 
is ^^faha - yafahu*** which means to open the mouth to speak, (i^a 
fataha fshahu li 1-kalam). Abu Ahmad Ilamza ibn. Zar^ said* he 
(Khalil) said* Ian win enters ihc word “yad*^ and he mentioned that 
the tanwin is (the sign of) declension^ But in fact the dedenstoo 
consists of damma and kasra, which are added to the dal in different 
situations. The tanwin differentiates between noun and verb ** I'lave 
you not noticed that you say "yafa^alu"'^ and you find no tanwin coming 
into it? You have doubtless also noticed that you say “ra^aitu yadaka" 
(I saw your hand)* and '^'^ajibtu min yadika"’ (1 admired your hand), 

* Plunils of • j-ad" and 
^ Because verbs have no mw/ln (untiationj. 
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You inflect tlie dal. bul dou not find any Umwln. As tanwin is {the 
sign) of dcdi::n^iQn (i^raJj)^ it could noi have lapsed^ As for his ref¬ 
erence to ^'famawani”, the waw introduced in place of the Suppressed 
radical letter, Tlic suppressed letter is really which people slurred 
alongside the wiiWp then the mim came in among them. The w^w in 
“famawani" was introduced in errgr; for the poet saiv a niun which 
had been introduced into the word, ^ind caine to the condusion that the 
letter missing from "fam"' came after the mim, which was an interloper 
in the word; so he introduced the waw in its phre^ thinking that it 
had fallen away from it, and pronounced it. 

Al-IOiain said^ Note that there are six alveolar and labial letters 
{al-huriif al-dhulq wa-igjjafawiya)* ra^, lani^ nun, miliiL These 

letters have been temied ^^dhulq” because the or sharpness 

in the pronunciation of these letters is with Ihe edge of the tip of the 
tongue. Three of them, lira, and ma, are lingtial.^and come from 
the tip of the tongue; and thret.% fi^, ba^, and mim, are labiah and arc 
etnilted from betweea the lips. The lips play no iKift in the pronun¬ 
ciation of the sound letters, except these tJirce, The tongue is not 
moved (in pronouncing letters) save in ra^, lam, and nun. The other 
letters rise and pass over the back of the tongue within the incisor 
teeth, ranging from the point of pronunciation of the ta^ to that of 
the between the tipper palate and the back of the tongue. The 
longue plays no part in them ejcccpt in the movement of the two folds: 
they do not come from the tongue proper, like the ra^, 1^, and nun* 

The pronutaciation of jim, qaf and kaf is between the root of the 
tongue and the uvuhi, in the remotest part of the mouth. As for the 
pronunciation of ha^ l^a^, and harnr^, it is from the throat. The 
haiTi^a conies from the furthest part of the throat, uttered volubly and 
forced out. When lengthened^ it softens and becames ya^, wnMf and alif, 
in a manner not known in the sound letters. Now when the six (labial 
and lingual) letters were pronouncxd and emilted by the tongue, they 
proved easy to form, and became common in speech-patterns. So no 
true quinquiliteral roots are free from them, or at least from one of 
theniK Al-^alil said: if you come across a quadrilateral or quinqui- 
literal word free from lingual and bbial letters, you should realise that 
It is ruodem and made-up. not Arabic. For you do not find in Arab 
speech a single word (of this type) witliuut one or two lingual and 
labial letters—Of more, laKh said: T said; how could made-up words 
of foreign deri^^tion fail to contain these letters? He (KhalTl) said: 
as, for example, in yiasa^diaj, kasa^laj, and similar 

tiAvwoQD, Arathlc Uxlcognphy 4 
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fdmis*. These are adaplaticins of foreign vrords not admissible in 
Arab speech, because they contain no lingual or labial letters; so do 
not accept any of them, e\'cn though their form and composition 
resembles Arabic words, For foreigners lii-ing among the Arabs often 
introduced that which was not Arabic, w'ishing to cause confusions 
and consternation. The full quadriltteral, in the great majority of cases 
contains one or more lingual or labial letters, the exceptions being 
about ten, which are irregular, in chitling; ^^‘asjad" (gold or predous 
gems), ‘'‘asatiis” (a tree), “qudahis" (lion, strong man), "du'sjjiiqa” 
(a short W'oman), “dah<!a*a” (a shepherd’s cry to drive animals away), 
and "iahzaqa'*® (raucous laughter), and they arc all explained In their 
appropriate places (in this dictionary), Abu Hamza ibn Zar'a said: 
this IS illustrated by what the poet said;— 

i i 

(Here folipw's a verse, in which the word “du^shiiga" occurs, but 

the text is obscure, and differs in the Baghdad and Tubingen 
MSS) T. 

Neither word nor tongue of man has the letter ta', except Arabic: 
and there is no other language with tanwin except (Jtext obscure). 
These expressions have no lingual or labia! letter, and are extremely 
rare: and W’ere it not for the presence of the *ain and qaf, they would 
not be acceptable. Rut *^3111 and qaf never occur in a root without fitting 
in well, because they are the most free and the trowt in sound. If they 
occur tc^ether or singh' in a word-form, it becomes a good one, because 
of their poirity. If the form is a noun, it must have a sTn or dal with 
the 'Ain or qaf, because the daJ softens the hashness of the (a’, and 
its persistence: and it is more definite than the ta*, and is therefore 
acceptable. The pronunciation of the sin is midway between the sad 
and the zay, E.ven though a full quadriliteral noun may occur without 
one or two of the tinguals and labials, it cannot be free from ihttn and 
also from sin or dal, no matter what other hard letters ® nia)' (appear 
to) oppose that. If you come across any such examples, study Arabic 
and non-Arabic constructions, such as and 

* Tlitse words are tip? b the and t ain sec liltli; iwSnt in imns^ 

hitlng alT the words used h>' al~KJialil as icxamptes. 

* Tliqy arc in word-tneasorc^ wtiicti tould be para [Idled U- words whleh are 
definitely Arabic, been^ oi the jmttem "fa^allal". 

* The manuscnitt \a^ "zah^raqa’^, wliicli^ cofilalning ■ V" \ oln-toitity an mor. 

^ dii^dnliitiittin iJha nuza.Ehiih wa hairraTnitn"' (haitniiTfltn in Tfihingeii MS} 

''ta^ashshartulia hilaii. tubif julalniiu.'' llie final word is "hnlarnailTJ'’' in 
the Tubingen MS. hut probahly sltould |3C "jnlftmari" (a Imsw string). 

^ hard = $uinm, |ilitral oi ai^animp 
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which ainnot be ascribed to Arabic, hofwevcr unimpeach¬ 
able might be the authority from which they come. 1 have constructed 
them, so Ehat inic Arabic constructions should be differentiated from 
what has been inlcrticjlated (into the language) h As for full quadri- 
Htcrab without linguals, they arc composite onomatopoeic (hEkaya 
mti^albfa) such as dahdaq (laughter) and the like. (In this word) the 
ha^ and dab which resemble each other, are associated with ^ain or 
qaf. People liked the ha^ in this sort of onomatopoea because of its 
softness and amcnabilit}"; for it is a breathing devoid of rougtmess. 
(On the other hand), where tlie onomatopoeic does contain a lingual 
letter, It does not matter whether there is a ha^ or not, as in (?) 
*^^at^af' (w*ar clamour) and the like. The onomatopoeic w^ord is not 
(property) constructed unless its first tetter |utts the first letter joined 
to it, and the final letter in the same way. (te.Kt obscure). It almost 
seems as il people joined to "daq'\ uniting thefii. And w^erc it 

not for tile resemblance between the hvo words, the onomatopoca 
would not be acceptable. For the quadriliteral and the onomatopoea 
cannot be other than coin[>QUnd or reduplicated. The compound is as 
1 have described to yuu, and is restricted (id a few w^ords). If ^abnaj'^' 
w'cre an onomatopoeic w^ord, it would be acceptable as an Arabic w^ord^ 
even though the ha^ comes after the 'ain; because things are per¬ 
missible in onomatopoeic w^ords w^hich are not in others, in order to 
give a clear indication of meaning. But ''^ahnaj", as someone has 
mentioned, is a proper nante, unknow^n to most people^ and to those 
of judgment and knowledge, so it was not admitted, but rejected. 
As for the reduplicated quadriliteral, it i^ of the ty|Kr of “salla'\ 
'^salla^' and "zalEa. For, in word conslruclion, people hold the same 
view of the attractiveness of the movement (husn al-haraka) as they 
do in the ring of the onomatopoeic quadrtlilcral. The reduplicated 
may be defined as that in which the two closing letters are the 
same as the two opening letters. This is a form which the Arabs 
approved, and in It both ^uund and weak consonants can be used, 
whether lingual or hard. Jt is ascribed to the biUteral because it is 
doubled. You probably realise that in imitating one says 
df the **lijam'' (rein), that is, '^Isala al-lijam^* (the rein jangled). If 
one wushesp one can say making the sound only once, light¬ 

ening It; or if one wishes* one can rtperyt it once or more, thus: 
"'sal^l^la'" stressing as one thinks fit. In the reduplicated quadriliteral 
conjunction of letters is allowed such as is not permitted olhenvise, 
^ rnveiiEed wonls * 
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Have you not noticed that the if dad, no lesa than t!h« conjoins 
with kaf, and you say *'dakka*\ it is not considered satisfactory^ in 
a noun or verb^ unless accompanied by one or more intervdng letters^ 
for example, "dank"* (narrow), and the like- But it is 

permissible in the reduplicated quadriliteral^ as “dukdak" (short) p 
used of women. In the reduplicated quadriiiterak anything troublesome 
or cumbersome is permitted as between separated (letters), initjais 
and finalSp and so on- (the last sentence 1$ obscure in the text). The 
Arabs frequently derive reduplicated forms from the stressed trili- 
teral In which the second and third radical ore identical* and from 
the weak trilitcraL Do you not notice that they say; al-Lijijn*' 

(the bridle clinked )p knperieci yasiliu, verbaJ noun* salila. When 
they say thaj onomatopqpi rally^ they stretch and stress the lam. But 
they lightened it in ""faJsala*". The stress b a lengthening, while the 
reduplication il a repetition which has the effect of lightening. Such 
roots cannot be properly conjug?ited until Uaey arc cither reduplicated 
or stressed (that is^ the second radical is doubled), as I have described 
to you. Often th^ occur in allemative forms, as '"kharra I-Jundub'^ 
(the locust rustled) and ^'kharkhara l-a^tab''" (the woodpecker flut¬ 
tered)^ as if they imagined that there was a lenghtcnmg in the sound 
of the locust, and a repetition in the sound of the woodpecker. To 
illustrate what lliey derive (in this way) from the weak (hollow) 
triliteral, there is an example In the poetry of Rub^a 

"wa law anakhna jam'^ahum^tanaklmayiu'"* 

(and if we were to make their herds kneel, they would kneel). 
But in another verse, he says: 

"la fahaLna in sarrabu 1-tajiawwuyiu"» 

(We will select a stalliao, if he kneels easily). 

If he had wanted* he Could have said in the first verse: 

"wa taw anakhna jam^ahum^ tanavrwa^u'\ 

But he derived "al-lanaww^uj^" from "nawwal^nMia^ fa tanaw- 
wakhat"* and ^^al-fanaJAnul^*' from *'anaWina'^: for when *^analdia" 
was lightened^ the production of its heavy letter (the khi^) became 
satisfactory, as also did the doubling of the Uvo remajning letters, as 
in "tanalAna^na”, verbal noun "tana^nul^*'. When the waw was 

As far as 1 can ascertain, this root is only foiaiid in the elcvtlh forni 
Vtrli "i4m|tlca”+ to be %'eniitit. 

The test lias *'l;iaiTa” and "^^tarl^ara", obvious CTTpri, 

^ ihti a poet «r tlie Dmuieyad period wlio used rajaz inelrc 

a good deal- 
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stressedH it was strengthened, and so it remains fixed in "al-tanaw- 

Laith said^ al-KhalJl said: there arc twenty-nine letters in Arabic 
tis^enty-fivc of them sound having tticir various qualities and 

categories. There are also four '^heavy^' letters^ the wlw, the yS’* the 
soft alif (alif of prolongation) and the bam2a. Thcyi^ arc called 
letters (sieJ)^"* because they issue from the abdomen* and are not 
associated with any part of the throat* tongue, or uvula. They rise 
into the air^ so there is no urgan to which they can be ascribed except 
the abdcjmcn. Many used to say that the soft alif* waw* and ya^ were 
“hawa^iya"^ that is to say, that they are in the *"hawa^'* (air). Al- 
K^in said: the rwnolcst of all the letters is the ^Ain, and after 
it the Indeed, were it not for the hoarseness of the hl^ it would 
be like the "^ain, because its point of pronunciation is near that of the 
'ain. Then comes the ha^„ and were it not for its ''Nitta” (fluency) 
—and he once called it "'hahka"" (? impediment), it would resemble 
the ha^, because of the nearness of their points of pronunciation. 
These three letters are in a single group, each one being higher than 
the previous one. Then come amd ghain in one group. These 
arc all guttural. Then the qaf and kaf arc u\itla letters, the kaf being 
higher^ Next come the jim* and zay, in one group: then ta^, 

dai, ta^* Then ^ ^al, and tha^* each higher than the previousi 
in one group. After these come fa^, ba^, and num on the lips 
Finally* the hamza in the air* is not attributable to any groups 

Al-IOiain said: ""ain, ha% ha^ kha'’ and ghain are gutturab (hala- 
because they begin in the throat (halaq)+ Qaf and kaf are 
u^niUr because they begin at the uvuta. Jim, fibfn, and did are 
“^liajarT*^ because they begin at the or side of the mouth* 

that is, its entrance, sin, and zay are ^'asa!iya^\ because they 
begin at the "asal" or tip of the tongue, which is die thin part at the 
end of the tongue, Ta% dH and ta'^ are '"qat'^iya"* because they come 
from the (? cavity) m the upper palate. ?a^ and zll are 

lathawjya or gingival, because their source is the dhalaq, or point of 
the tongue, limited by the two edges of the point of the tongue, 
Fa\ ba^, and mim are ^^^jafawlya" (labials) (and he once called it 

r,r,, the weak fclicffl. * 

In the text ^'harfan” is surely a mistake for ‘'jawfTyau" or '^jawGyatan™. 
= nbdomenal. 

^ There inuil be part missing here, as the letters tain, ri* and isSin are not 
iricnticmed • 
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p because they begin at the lips waw^ alif anti 

huinza arc *‘hawa^iya" (air-letters), all in one group, bccaiise they 
rise in the air^ no organ being connected with them. Thus, every 
letter has been ascribed to its position and place of origin. AI^KhalTI 
also called the mlm ^'mu^bbiqa"*, l>ccause it shuts the mouth that 
pronnunces it. 

This, then, is a picture of the letters of which Arabic is composed, 
in their (proper) order; and they are 29, Harnely: ^ain, ha^, ha’, 
^ain, c]af, kaf. jTnfi, f^Tn, dad, sad, sin, lay, ta^, dal, ta^, la’, 
t^ab thi’j lam, ra’, nun, fa^ ba^, mTm. These arc the sound ones. Also 
there are waw^ ya’, alif and haiti^a. These 29 form the basis of Arabic. 

Laith said, al-I^lTi said: know that the biliteral doubled word 
runs in two permutation5, as radda and darra, ^adda and dashsha. 
The triliteml has six permutations, from which wc may give as ex¬ 
amples daraBa, dabara, barada, badara, radaba, and rahada. The 
quadriliteral has 34 forms, because it has four letters which are multi¬ 
plied by the six forms of the tfiljleral, making 24 — of which those 
in use are recorded (in this W'ork) and those neglected are omitted. 
An example is *^abqara, ^abraqa, 'aqbam—and so on i“. The 
quinquiliteral w^ord produces 120 f«?rmu tat ions, because the number 
if its five letters is multiplied by the 24 quadriUteral forms, making 
T20, of which only a minority' are in u$e, the majority being rejected. 
An example is "safarjar* (qmnce)p safarlaj, salajlar^^. and so on^®* 
By the sound triliteral we mean that which consists of three letters 
not including waw; or ahf, in the root form—for these three 
arc termed wi^k letters (huruf ab^ital). Whenever a triliteral word 
is free from these letters^ it is sound triliteral (thulaUiT sahih); for 
example, l^raja, dal^ala. The weak iriliteral (thulathl mu'- 

tall) is exemplified by dariy'a (to he greedy, fond of), dara {to bleed, 
artery or w'ound), dirw (hound or terebinlh tree): Idiala (with a 
final ya’^ to cut off a thing)^ ^lala (with final alif, to retire apart 
^ulu (emptiness, retirement). In these, as you will appreciate, alif, 
wiw, or y’a’ occurs with the l^vo sound letters. 

Al-IOiain said; in this work, we have begun with the ^ain, taking 
it in conjunction with the subsequent letters (of the alphabet)! 
order to exhaust the whole speech of the Arabs, w^hether straight- 

'Hie previoui cottmtertL here also. 

The text Is cpmipl licre. 

^ The MSS coDlain tult liiEs, Tublngeii p. % Baghdad p. 6^ 

Abcmt 25 posnihle (rtnnuiatloiis &rc given m ihe MSS, Tubingen, p 7., 
Bagfidad p. 7. ' 
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forward or onustial^ beginning with doubled format because they are 
the lightest to the tongue and the simplest to grasp”. 

Readers will have formed some idea of the plan of the ^Ain from 
the above introduction. This requires some amplication p AJ-Klalil 
set out to record all the roots in the Arabic language^though not 
all the vvords, which is a very different matterp He dedded that the 
Ust way to achieve this was to lake each letter of the alphabet in 
rotation, and then record all roots containing that letter. There h 
therefore a chapter or *'book'* for each letter. Tills means that the 
chapters become increasingly shorter as the btxik progresses. There 
were tivo reoc^ised alphabetical orders in Arabic. First there was 
the atif"ba^“jim order, used chiefly when fetters were •employed as 
numbers, and based on the old Semitic alphabet, as jn Hebrew and 
Syriac. The second was a modification af that order, so that letters 
of the same form, but dtstinguished by diacritical joints, should be 
grouped together. Thus, after alif and we get ta’ and tha^ which 
are the same shape as the ba\ After pm, we have ha^ and for 
the same reason, and after dal, w'c have dhiJ, This was the more com¬ 
mon alphabetical order. Al-f^lTl chose to invent his own alphabet 
because, he said, the aUf was an irregular letter. He arranged the 
letters according to their points of pronundalioiv beginning w^ith the 
throat letters or guttumls, and working upw^ards and ontwardss to the 
labials or lip-letters. There should, therefore be tw^enty-nine chapters 
111 the book. In fact, there are only twenty-six, since the four w'eak 
letters—waw, ya% alif and hanuta—are grouped togetlier tn (he fmal— 
and twenty-sixth—chapter. That abtOjald really invented this alphabet 
is to be doubted, if by invention we imply complete originality. He 
wrote his book in Khurasan^ aided by a native of that country', Laitji; 
and ^urasan is the gateway from Persia to India. A comparison 
of bis order with that of the Sanscrit alphabet shows sufficient 
broad similarity to suggest influence^ yet enough divergence in detail 
to indicate an independent mind mooMing borrow'ed ideas. Apart 
from minor deviations, coneemed chi fly with the peculiarly Arabic 
letters, the main differences arc that al-Khalll puts the aspirates amofig 

the gutturals, and the sibilants with the palatals, whereas both these 

■ 

Then: sire many bteresUng fealtire of sl-Klialiri intmdwcti™ wMch T 
^hall iwl deal wtlls in ihia book — [ifl.rticu!arly liis jitiDfiolpgtra.! ideas. They 
would merit further study* • 
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come at the end of the Sanscrit alphabet, after the kbiak and semi¬ 
vowels ^1* 

Having divided his work into 26 books> one for each letter coccept 
the weak letters, which counted as one^ he then subdivided cadi book 
into chapters (ahwab), according to the ntmiber of radicals in the 
roots, and also separating roots which contained weak letters^ Thus, 
in '*Kitab al-^Ain" (the first bciok), we find ^‘bab abUiuna^ al-mu^ 
da^af'^ (the chapter of the doubled hi literal, coiuaining roots such 
as *'^ajnnia"); **bab al-tjiulathi al-sahih’' (the regular triUteral); "bab 
al-lhulathi al-mu^tall" (irtliltir^I roots with one weak letter, such as 
waqa^a); ""bib al-lafff'^ (the doubly weak^ (hat is^ roots with two 
weak letters, like wa^a and ^awa); '"bib al-mba^T (quadrilitcrals), and 
*"bab al-^um^i (quinqui|jtt:rals). Finally, within these chapters, roots 
are dealt with anagrammatically, all permutations of any given group 
of letters being ■grouped together. For example, "^badda "* occurs with 
"'dabbwi'^ while under w'c also find and 

In thcofy% Six permutations arc possible with the trillteral, but each 
entry' begins w^ilh the formula *"al-musta^nxa1'" (in use), and lists the 
rtiots really in use before explaining them in detaiL In the quadriliteral 
and quinquiliteral, as aU^alLl pointed out, only a small proportion 
are in use. 

It is easy to see haw cumbersome this system was, and to appre¬ 
ciate why the diciionaiy did not come into general use. This, as well 
as the fact that later works superceded it, explains why few* manu¬ 
scripts exist Yet this did not detract from its fame, and for some 
tiinL% later lexicographers were so intrigued by the plan, or so much 
in awe of al-^alTl's name, that they continued to use it. We may 
well ask ourselves what rcaby can have induced al-KJ^ltl to invent 
a plan which his Innate intelligence ought to have caused him to rejects 
Perhaps the list of his works, and same of the Stories we read about 
hiriip offer a due. To codify poetic metres, to wTite about music 
and the tuning of instrumts—these required a mathematical miiKh 
Abl^alil could have been just as sure of including all roots using 
the normal alphabetical order, without anagramms, and without separ¬ 
ating roots according to their lengthy But ijermutation^ are the play¬ 
thing of the mathematician, and we may sus|}ect that, once haying 
got the idea, abtOiain cou|d not get away from it. Everything about 
his pbn w^as wrong, and it exerted a baneful influenee on lat(!ur lexi- 
cegraphy. The novel alphabet was presumably learned by few: it had 
See MODier Williams, Smtent Cmintnar^ Oxford 1S77, p. iIL 
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only thh in its favour^ tliat it drew attention to phonetic laws^ and 
offered scientific means of detecting foreign words^ The sepamdon 
of roots according to their number of radicals—rcmitnsoenl of certain 
Sanscrit lexicons in which words were classified according to their 
number of syllables—was an unneccessar^^ complicationp but was in- 
evitable once the anagramni;aical principk was admitted. The ana- 
grammalicaL principle w-as nothing but an irritant. In later ages, it 
served to foster a false idea that there was some magic in tetter-com¬ 
binations, and that they had basic meanings irrespective of the particular 
{lemiutation It is true that dictEoiiaricSj like other scientific works, 
were meant to be learned by heart, and shjdied orally under an autho¬ 
ritative master^ who could trace back a genealogical table for his 
knowledge going back to the author of the work he was teaching. 
But al-}^a]irs arrangement must have t™ 3 e memorising harder, not 
easier* It is not surprising that the first Arabic dicliowiry to be widely 
used was al-Jauharl's "^ahSh", which was based on a straight-through 
rhyme arrangement 

1 have already stated that ai-Khalil, though he planned to include 
all roots, obviously did not intend to include alt words derived from 
those roots. !t is difficult to sec what criterion he used in his selection. 
He did not invariably, for ctomple^ omit common w^ords which were 
familiar in everyday speech. Hu tells us that '^"^ashara*^ is a number, 
and includes the well-known word ^'hasan'^^ for exantpiep under their 
respective roots. Perhaps his aim was to include words which he knew 
to occur in literature. He freijuentty quotes examples from reUgious 
literature and poetry. He had uo regular system for listing derivatioris 
uiuler their roots^ ajid might begiu an entry^ with noim^ adjcctivej or 
verb. A verbal noun might even be mentioned vrithout the verb. So 
a user of the dictionary^ even if be found the required root after 
much labourp Iiad still the prospect of reading right through the entry 
to find the word he wanted—and it might not be there at all I 

Yet, though w^e may feel tempted to criticise al-lQain severely 
for his confused arrangementp we must pay tribute to him for pro¬ 
ducing the first Arabic dictionar)'. The labour involved was eonslder- 
ablcp the result magnificent in its way. It achieved Its object in drawing 
attention to the ridiness of the languagCp and accustom^ scholars 
to the idea of a complete dictionary. Mor^ver, w^c must not expect 

^ See the ojictilng pages of Tbn Jirmfs Cairo editiou I, ijji 

Ibii Jinnl died in lOOS A-D. 

^ See Oiapier d • 
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3 Ninth-ccnlufy Ar^b to think like a modem Huropenti: we have 
only to look at the trial and error in Indian and Chinese Icxicogtaphy 
to realise that the problem was not so simple as it seems today. The 
"Kilab al-*Ain’’ was designed not for popular use, but for scholars 
—and it may well be that no scholar of the time would have seen 
any great virtue in the djclionaty anangement as we know it 


CHAPTER FIVE 


FURTHER DICTIONARIES IN THE ANAGAMMATICAL 
ARRANGEMENT OF AL-mALiL 

had laid the foundations for the study of Arabic philo- 
logy from inlemal evidence. He had also dcvis<?d a means of 
listing the total vocabulary of the language^ and defining i;t. The 
unsatisfactory' nature of these mcans^ however, not only detracted 
from the value of his book as a work of reference; it also satiated 
tile work of the lexicographers who succeeded him andjmitatwl him. 
WTiatever outside mfluencts may or may not have affected 
the science of language, like some other Arabic scienCes, became very 
hsular, and once someone made a starts it was natural for others 
to imitate him. The Basran "I^ITI-legend'' was, no doiibt^ a potent 
factor. Yet al-K^liFs method left room for variations: the order 
of the letters could be altered, on grounds of phonetics or convenience 
—Without sacrificing the anagrammatical metliod. and the separation 
of roots according to tJieir lengths. The fact that almost all com¬ 
pilers of dictionaries in the 'Ain method made modifications, both 
minor and major, suggests that they felt some malaise about the system. 

Mot for over a hundred yejirs—as far as we are aware-—did anyone 
attempt to riv^al al-Khalil by w'riting a complete dictionaiy of the 
language. This may have been due to the lack of copies of the 'Ain, 
or to disappointment with its tis^^fulness. Yet considerable lexicogra¬ 
phical work was done during this hiattis^ It w^as the p>eriod of the 
short monograph—of the specialised vocabulary setting forth words 
needed by authors in a restricted field, in an age when there was a 
cult of rare w^ords, in both poetry^ and prose. At the end of this period^ 
I bn al-Mu'tazx (861-908), the ^lifa’s son, was to write the first 
great book on rhetoric, espiecialty in pjoetiy (“Kitab a 1 -EadF”); while 
in prose, the ornate epistolary s^le, often attributed to Persian in¬ 
fluence^ and said to have begun with “'Abd aTHamTd al^Katib ^ 
at the end of the Omnteyad period, was firmly established. The 
^'Fihrisl^* abounds in the titles of these Ej>ort monographs: most of 
them have disapp>cared, or are hidden in the comers of various 
libraries awaiting discovery^ tn such works, no logical order was 

^ S« Muhammad Kurd ^Alh Calm 19- 
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followed save ih^i of ihe subject-matter. Typi<sil subjects for such 
restricted vorabularies were those which had an antique fbvour as- 
soclatcd With the desert Arabs—the horse, and the camel. As many 
readers will be aw^are, mention of details of the anatomy and per- 
formajicc of these two animals was almost a sine qua non of the 
Qasida and the pseudn-riasida. Another subject was man—his phy¬ 
sical characteristics and his qualities of character. Another tj-pe of 
subject is of more philolo^cal interest—those amhi^ous words^ known 
as ^addad" which may have opposite meanings according to the con¬ 
text. There wai a substantial literature on these. In addition, sliort 
works dealt with rare and difficiilt expressions encountered in the 
Qur^ and the Hadiih^ This was the formative period in the study 
of the Pladi^: BuJ^ri was bom in 8ro A.D., and Muslim in 817. 

We shall deal with vocabularies in a little greater detail in a later 
chapter but^ as we shall he concerned largely with die general ones^ 
a few further facts about the short motiDgiaph will not be out of 
place here- Al-Asltia^i (^^ 3 /? 39 “ 2 l 7/®30 was one of its leading ex¬ 
ponents 3 , The enumeration of his works takes twelve lines in the 
*Tihrist”* and among the topics listed are: the Qualities of Man, the 
Ham^a, Alif MaqsQra and Mamduda, Clothing, the Horse, the Camel, 
the Sheep, Houses, Addad, Weapons, Nawadir (rarities)^ the Patm- 
(-tree) , Plants and Trees, Homonyms, Strange Words of the Hadith, 
the Waters of the Arabs, Masculine and Feminine. Althoiigh few of 
these books remain, those that do enable ns to form an impression of 
the usual modus operandi. The Book of the Carnet (^^KJtab al-lbiF') 
has been printed in Leipzig in 1905 in August Hafftneris '^Textje ztir 
Arabischen Lexicographie'^ It begins with miscellaneous vocabulary 
concerning the camel, its emplnymenl and its habits—the shc-omd's 
procreation, die names given by the Arab to the camel at every stage of 
its life. Then come $uch matters as camel-diseases, gait, and colours. 
Ha ff tier's collection also contains al-Asma^'s "Kitab tOialq al-Insan”. 
This deal with human beings from birth till deaths then enumerates 
the parts of the body, and then gives general descriptions such as 
^taSl ^ '^'short^V “thin"» and *Tal*^ A third work by al-Asma^i has 
been published, *‘Kjtib al-Addad" It seems to have no logical order^ 
The w^ords included are supported by the mention of some well-known 
authority, and by literary cjuotations. It w^ill be noted that aUAsnia^ 
^ Chapiter ^ 

* &Lt and Zubaidi, 

* In August Hafitner, Dr ft QueUenwrrkf die A4Ad^ Beyrtiiilli l^fj- 
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lived to a grand old age, and he was fifty when al-^alil died. Some 
of his works almost certainly preceded "'Kitib We have 

good reason to believe, therefore, that the composition of short 
cographical monographs was not unknown before tiine. 

He built on these, and produced the first exhaustive vocabulary, the 
first to which reference might be made without memorising* This 
Iasi point is very' relevant. In the days long before printing, books, 
being written by hand^ were expensive, ft was normal to learn them 
by heart: indeed, the written word ivas suspect, as copyisu were hablc 
to make mistakes. As far as lexicography was concerned, this pro¬ 
bably meant that shorter works, dealing with restricted vocabulary 
areas, were preferred; and the need for a logical arrangement;, for 
reference purposes was ^tow in being felt Moreover^ the vocabulary 
served a different purpofSc from the dictionary, being designed to help 
the author to find the mot jnsic. * 

Al-A-sma^I had a strong rival in Abu ^Ubaida ( 1 14-210/211 A-H.) 
The story of the rivalry betivecn him and al-Asmi^i has often been 
told Abu 'Ubaida wa$ discomfited before a wa^ir in a trial of merit 
of the tw'o men^s bewk on the horse. Abu ^Ubaida's was the longer 
book, but when a live horse was produced, and he w'as asked to name 
the parts of the body, his knowledge, in ecrnlra-distinction to his 
rival's, proved purdy theoretical. Abu ^UbaLda^s book on the horse, 
''Kitab al-Khair* has been published in Hyderabad in 195B. It opens 
with introductory renarks on the JahiHya Arabs^ lo\^e of their hor$cs, 
and Traditions show'ing the Prophet's high opinion of the horse. Poetry 
is freely quoted herCj, as throughout the work. Next, the parts of ihe 
horse^s body are named, begiuning with the ears. Subsequent sections 
deal with birds which follow horses, horse-calls, blemishes and good 
points, differences betivecn male and female, names of horses, what 
the Arabs likt.d in their horses, colours, descriptions of the gait or 
movement of horses, and neighing. Finally, several pages are devoted 
to poetical quotations about the horsc^ from authors like ^Alqama^ 
Imru^l-Qais, Jarir, Zuhair, and T^^rafa. 

Abu "^Ubaida seems to have had a facility for offending people. 
He was a Kharijiter his Quranic readings were ignorant and indi¬ 
vidual Though unrivalled in h\$ knowledge of JMiiilya poetry, he 
had an unreliable memory, and was an atrocious reciter. To this 
one has to add that he was self confident, had an acid tongue, and 

^ Fihnsf^ 7^^ Zubaidl eA nL, 102-19$. 

^ For a vmiofi in En«nih, 5 « Hiiart, Amhk lxn 4 on igo^ pp 143-s^ 
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WBS an Arab-halcr, It is related tBal when a certain host apologised 
because his sen^ant had spilled soup on Abu ^Ubaida*s clothes, and 
offered to give him ten new outfitSp Abu ^Ubaida said: '"Never mind. 
Yoiii’ broth won't do any harm, as there's no grease in it!" The 
"Fihrist" list of his works is longer than that of his ri\^rs^ but 
reads yt^ry much like it* some of the titles being identical. There are 
books dealing with the vocabulary of the Quran and the Had!tJ]p the 
camel, the horse, the eagle, the dove, snakes, rare expressions, faults 
of the Arabs, the virtues of the Persia ns, and ATilgar errors in 
language. Similar lists might be compiled from other authoi^ of the 
period,, who included Abu Zaid and Abu ^Ubaid (77J-837 A.D.)* 
author of "*Qiarib al-Mu;^naP\ 

Leaving aside the question of Abu 'Amr al-Sl^ibanf's ^"Kitab ab 
Jim", which wc shall have to discuss tn Chapter Eight, the second 
attempt to writt an exhaustive dictionary was I bn Duraid^s "'Jam- 
hara"8, Abu Bakr Mu^mmad ihn al-Hasan ibn Dpraid ibn ^Atiihlya 
ibn Hagh^ti ibn IJhsan ibn HafnrnamT (223^37-323/934) belonged to a 
family of ^Uman (Oman in South-east Arabia)^ but was brought up 
in Basra, where he imbibed the philological teaching availabten But in 
257 their was a negro rising in Basra* and he fled to He 

wondered in South Arabia for some time* and was able to hear how 
the desert Arabs spoke Arabic. Then he went to Fars (Persia), ivhere 
he compiled the '"Jamba ra". He dedicated it to the govemor, "^Abdall^ 
Muhammad ibn Mikal and his son Isma^H. He died in Baghdad. He 
was called "the most learned of poets, and the most poetical of the 
learned”* He was fond of his wine* and al-Azhari, author of the 
"*Tahdhib" having heard of his fame, went to see him* and found him 
drunk: as a result, he never again went to see him. The list of his 
works largely resembles those of AI-Asma^T and Abu ^LTbaida already 
given, consisting mostly of short inonograjihs. His '"Kiiab ai-ishtiqaq'' 
(Book of derivation) deals with Arab tribal names He w^as also a 
poet of some merit* and in prose he has been considGred a forerunner 
of the '"maqama'' writers* Badi^ al-Zaman and al-Hanri. But he is 
chiefly remembered for his diclionarj\ ""Kitab al-Jamhara fi 
Idugha" ^1. It exists in several manuscripts, ntme of which tally. Two 


’ mriit. Si. 

* Fthrislf 91-2; Oiflk Hh 02-100. 

^ See bter in ihls chapter. 

PiiblEaliaJ Cairo. 

Ttie pages pf die ifyilembad edilt&n will be referred to. 
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copies are $pecifieany mentiqntMl as having been dictated by the author^ 
one in Persia, and a later one in Baghdad. Al-Qif|T menttoos the best 
copy as having been nsade by a certain grammartan by collating exist¬ 
ing maniisciipts. The work was published in Hyderabad^ India^ in four 
volumes between 1345/1926 and i3Si/t93^- The fourth voltnne fxmsists 
solely of An Index: of the words dealt with in the dictionary, arranged 
in the modem alphabetical order—a very necessary appendix, as we 
shall see! 

Tbn Duraid composed the dictionary while in Pars for Isma'^il the 
Governor's son- There is a long introduction whldi begins by be¬ 
moaning the ignorance of the time, and the lack of interest b learning. 
We will translate the earlier part, and summarise the rest, to aUow 
comparison with al-OalH's Introduction to the 

'"VMien I saw' the neglect of literature ot the people* of this gene- 
ration, their reluctance to kam, their hostility to what they do not 
knoivp their loss of wbat they have been taught; when 1 saw the noblest 
of God’s pfts to his creatures is breadth of knowliWge, the power to 
discipline themselveSp intelligence with which to restrain their passions; 
when 1 saw the mature man of our dme, through the domimtion of 
stupidity over him, and the stranglehold of ignorance, lasing what 
the past has bequeathed him^ circumscribed in his notion of his obli¬ 
gations; so that it is as if he is but the son of his owm day, and the 
offspring of his own hour; when I saw the rising generation, though 
capable and gifted, preferring pleasures* and tunilng from paths of 
virtue: I stored up knowledge, despite my realisation of the benefit 
of spreading it, and covered it with a curtain; failing to appreciate 
that sharing it would be a pleasing innovation of lasting effect. I 
frequented learnod men, as one seeking guidance, but (al tfic same 
time, outwardly) agreed w'ith ignoramuses* like a stupid manj stingy 
with his knowledge, kat I should spread it among the wrong people, 
and place it w'here its depths w'outd not be plumbed. Then dreum- 
stances brought me to Abu Abbas Isma'^TI, son of * Abdulin ibn 
Muhammad ibn Mikal (may God strengthen him with his support). 
I freciuented his company, (finding in him) a bright meteor, and out¬ 
standing champion, extremely wise, and sure in his knowledge- He 
elicits wisdom by promoting its possessors, and secures knowledge by 
bringing its bearers near (him). He attra^s Uteratun: (to his court) 
by searching for its sources: not imeling it from pride of possession, 
yet not scared away from it by the evils of youth. So I poured out 

pp. 2 ft 
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for him my hidden store, and revealed that which I had concealed* 
I bestowed that with which I had been niggardlyj and gtanled that 
with which I had been miserly. Fur 1 realised that learning had a re^dy 
market with him, and that its devotees Were privileged. For he stores 
the precious in its Safest places, and entrusts the seed to the soil 
where it is surest of success. Therefore I prepared this book called 
"Jamharat 3 !-lu£ha'\ and I began it by mentioning the letters of the 
alphabet which form the root from which all Arab speech branches 
—they are the pivot of its plan and the origin of its forms. They 
are responsible for the differentiation between its slmtlar and its 
dissimibr^ its pliable and its ircalcitrant. In toenposing this bcxik^ I 
intend no reflection on our scholars or censure of our predecessors^— 
far be it from me I For f am following and imitating their example, 
and building on what they began. Al-I^alTl ibn Ahmad wrote the 
“Kitab al-'Ain/*^ and outstripped those w^bo had the same airOp and 
discomfited those who aspired to his object. For the impartial recog¬ 
nise his superiority, and even the detractors are constrained to admewb 
edge it Indeed, alt coming after him have depended on him whether 
they admit it or not. Onfortunatelyj however, he made his book diffi¬ 
cult, owing to his penetmting tmderstanding and intelligent insight, 
and owing also to the limitations of the intellects of his agCn 

We have dictated this book at a time when ignorance is spreading 
among tlie people, and incapacity is general, save for some exceptions 
(w^hich are) like the gk-aming stars on the edge of the horizon. So 
we smoothed the roughness (of the and levelled its mg- 

gedness. We have arranged this dictionary according to alphabeiical 
order, as being more conformahle to people's knemdedge, and more 
attuned to their ears. The "'man in the street's” knowledge of thiSp 
like that of the specialist and student, is free from confusion, and 
able to grasp what is intenderL So if anyone consults this book and 
wants to find a biliteral expre^ion kt him begin with tbe hamza, 
then the **ba^'*, if the second letter is a heavy ''ba*"'^ then the hamz^ and 
the ta^, and so on to the end of the alphabet. In the triliteral^ I have 
begun with the regular^ iuid whoever wants to know an expression 

** The text reads |>lunM of meaning: depresMd ground Or a 

swamiv and, Uicr^ an arcsi- 
LheniJIVk "followed 
** “sihhaltia Vira^rahu”* 

"if in Itie original. 

Lheralb ""far from'V 
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Of the forms etc..,.is should look it 

tip in the vsfions regular triUtcral chapters^ If anyone wants a tiuasi- 
quadrillieral form arising out of the triliterai by the addition of a 
letter of iticreasep we have set a diapler apart for it, at the end 
of the triliteral, which I hope you will find, together with the ''oiu- 
Por the quadrilJteral there are many separate chapters (based 
on w'ord measures), such as '^fa^br',. as in ^*jVfar\,. Then I 
have made chapters for the quasi-quad ri literal formed by the addilipn 
of letters, such as ^"faw^l", ^'fa^wal'^ "fay^ar\ There is 

no such form as *Ti^yar* in their speech, unless it be artificiah as 
al-l^alil says. This is the scheme of the quadriliteraJ in oouns and 
adjectives. For ihe quinquiUterah we have assigned chapters not de¬ 
signed for easy access—^and similarly for the quasi-hexalitcral formed 
by the addition of a letter of increase. If a word of this kind is bard 
to find, it should be sought among the “laflf” -■* whew [ hope it will 
be found. (Finally) 1 have collected rare expressions in a chapter 
calte^l "abiiawadir”, owing to the small number of vfirds of this type, 
such a$ "qahawbat'V 'Tubah^' and ^‘qarabfLllna" 26^ jmJ th^i lihe, omit¬ 
ting the unacceptable^ and admitting the accepted the correctness of 
which has God's blessing.. /' 

The above extract from the introduction illustrates how Ibn Duraid 
adopted and adapted al-tymlirs ideas. What he does not say is that 
he retained the anagran^matical arrangement: but he criticises al-KhalTl*s 
novel alphabet* as politely as possible, and intimates that he lias gone 
back to the normal alphabetical order because both ordinaiy men and 
experts are familiar with it He implies what is an undoubted fact, 
that the '"'Ain" was a failure, because what was required was a 
dictionary wdiich permitted easy reference. Unfortunately his refonns 
did not go far enough, and he even made some innovations in hts 
plan which only added to the confusion. This can be illustrated by 
a detailed analysis of his scheme. Ibn Du raid based his dictionary on 
three fundamental principles. Firstly, he accepted aFKl^lirs anagram- 
matlcal idea. Secondly, he used the nomial letter order. Thirdly, he 

Various others are lislcd in the Arabic texL 
^ hi 

Rootj containing a wcalc radical. 

w = a stream. Several odicr mea5urc5|,arc mfenuuned wlih examples. 

Examples of each are given in the Arabic text. 

See prc^i^otii chai>tcr. 

^ Atcnrdkng in the ©dwftj, these mean reapcclively a sharp point, an ewe, 
and a stow^ widc^ thlck-tliighed, small quad/npe^h 

Hjtvwociu, ArabJe LexLoofiiphjf 
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continued the notion of al-WialH—and, as we have seen* of some 
IndLirt lexicographers—that roots should be grouped according to the 
ntiuiber of letters or radicals. But he applied this last principle differ¬ 
ently from The latter, as we have seen, made the major 

division of his work individual chapters on the various letters. Within 
cadi of these major divisions,, he had subdivisions for the hi literal p 
triiiterak and so on, Ibn thiraid's major division was. the number 
of radicals. Thus his first chapter is that of the regular or sound 
biliteral (such as '"maira" and ^Vamma'*), and in it he deals with 
all the roots in their two alternative permutations, from '"abba” to 
*'hayya". It should be mentioned that in his alphabetp ha^ comes before 
ya® and after waWp as in Persian and Urdu, so the last four letters 
are n, w* h^ y. The nejl chapter is that of the reduplicated quasi- 
quadrilitcral, like “bajhaja'" and ''jabjaba" But he reserves a separ¬ 
ate short diafhtcr for such roots whidi contain hamza under the 
rather inadequate heading of '^bab al-ham^a^* Then there is a chapter 
entitled 'The weak (mu^tall) billteral and what branches from it^* 20^ 
By this he means rnois which comprise one sound letter plus a ham7.a 
and either a ya^ or a waw^ like "awi'* The major portion of the 
book now^ follows, consisting of sound Iriliteral roots, not counting 
those vrith hamaa^^. The first enlry' is ''batatha"^ (with its permu¬ 
tations "thabata", etc.)p and the last '"w'ahaya'*. It is odd that Ibn 
Du raid sees no objection to introducing the weak waw and ya' in 
this section. Next comes a chapter for triliteral roots in which two 
radicals are indenlical whether first and sccoiidp first and third;, 
or second and third. In fact, this is largely a repetition of the first 
chapter of the regular bilitcrab but it docs find room for roots like 
"karaka", but not, apfiarently^ such a common one as ^*qalaqa^^ This 
section is followed by one devoted to roots in which the middle radical 
is a w'cak let ter ^ and the initial and final arc identical here w^e find 
words like "'bab‘" (door), 'Tut*' (mulberry) and “nun” (fish). Next 
w'e find a section on the triliteral w^lth one weak letter®^, with some 

lijuJcrubeHl cclitlmv 13-124- 

Ibid, 134-ibti 

167-9, 

^ *^aw5 ila = to take rcittge wSdi. 

V0I. I, pjv 193 tQ end, the whpte uf VoJ. |J, siid VdI 111 as far ai p, 1S4- 
^ III, 

“ lb(d, 190 , 
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overlapping with previous diapler$; and a strange section on unusual 
hamaated words This latter h divided into subsections acdording 
to the initial letters. Here the roots are not strictly followed, for 
under hamza we find derived forms beginning witia hamzat al-wasl. 
Within these subsections there is no logical order: so here there is, 
perhaps^ sonie reflection of the Kufan arrangernent as in ^'Kitab 
al-J fm'* which we shal discuss later Then I bn Du raid deals 
the sound qnadriliteral 37 , He takes the letters in pairs, beginning 
with ba^ and ta’, then lists all roots in which the pair arc components, 
in no particular order. He does the same with bi^ and tha^, hi’ 
and jim, and so on. This section provides the last semblance of con¬ 
venient arrangement in the work. A bewildering series of short diap- 
ter$ follow, dealing mostly wdth word-formSp jhe vocabuljy-ies of which 
are given in haphazard order. It would almost seem as if I bn Du raid— 
or some copyist—embodied a number of short lexic(%Taphical treat¬ 
ises of the sort common since the time of al-^aliL Overlapping and 
repetition increase apace, as the dictionary' progresses to its unddy 
end. The Index volume of the Hyderabad edition shows numerous 
words wlikh occur three times in the diclionaTy. There is no point 
in listing all these later chapters—a selection should suffice, A number 
of them list quasi-quadriliterals: those in which one letter occurs 
Uvice those which are realty derived from triliterals w'ith the ad¬ 
dition of a waw' or ya’j and many other such types, each being dealt 
with under its particular w'ord-measure. The quinquiliteral creeps in 
almost unheralded, save for the cryptic heading: ^'min al-zawl’d"' 
(letters of increase), but this time nothing can stem the tide of 
Confusion. Among a series of chapters on word-measureswe find 
others on such subjects as 'Toitos of tlie verbal noun"-**", 
foods names of the day 5 and months in the JahilTya^^^ the meta¬ 
phorical use of words by pocts^ Including al-AHiUl and Fara2daq+*, 
foreign words used in Arabic, such as Persian, 'Nabataean’^ Syriac 

* 

** ChapEcf 8. 

Ith 

ibid., 

This phenomenon occurs in nwny taitgeaies. In En^liih we say ^^teeny- 
weaiy**+ In Urtta 'Isharat-sharat" for and pans” (bharat = a vcssel). 
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and vocabularies describing horses-*^, womenand an 

acccnint of various plural measures*®. An appendix describes how 
to exhaust all the possible speech of the Arabsp biliteralp triliteralp 
quadrilitcra], and qulnquiliteralp by drawing a circle and writing groups 
of three letters round it, 'Fhus by starting at each of the three letterSp 
and moving both clockwise^ and anti-clockwise, one can discovered 
the six po!S$iblc permutations of the triliteral. To form the quadriliteral, 
one has to add any of the other letters to the \'mrious triliteral forms, 
and quinqui literals by similarly adding to the quadriliteral. Statistics 
are given of the number of roots which will be found, some of whidi 
will be in use, others neglected . I bn Duraid doses his dictionary with 
a note stating that Ws aim in compiling it was to indude the w+iolc 
of the Arabjc language, ^rejecting the uncouth. He excuses any faults 
which may crept in on the grounds that he dictated it from memory* 

So much fol" the arrangement of the *'J^fTihara”. Before criticising 
it further, we must go hack to where wc kft off in the introduction, 
but we wilt summarise instead of translating verbatim. The balance 
of the introduction*^ consists of an essay on phonetics, which 
owes much to al-Khalil's introduction to the "'^Ain'\ but is much 
fuller. It opens with the mention of the letters peculiar to Arabic; 
and he is only sure of the and the ha^, though some say that 
the latter occurs in Syriac, Hebrew^ and Ethiopic s®. The letters which^ 
though peculiarly Arabic, do occur rarely In other languages are '^ain* 
Md.» qaf, ta^ This is a curious list, in view of the common 
expression ''lughat al-dad" used of Arabic, Next, Ibn Duraid dis¬ 
cusses aJtemativt or intermodiale letters which occur in certain dialec¬ 
tical pronimd^tioiis. For example* he mentions the pronunciation of 
jim as a hard in the Yemen, Today it is an important feature 
of the dialect uf Lower Egypt He refers also to the ^'p" sound, 
betw^een “b" and “f”, and the pronundation of ^'qaflike the Persian 
•'gif”; The latter he attributes to the Eani Tamjm of the Nejd; today 
it b usually heard in Sudan Arabic 

A long and complicated account of letter-classification follows. 
Several different grouping are given, the first being obviously a modi- 
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fication of al-Kiiaiil's Afcording^ to this there are seven groups of 
letters which form two main categories—the mudhtaqa, or lingual, 
and the musmata (muted or hard}* The order of the letters is as 
folJows: 

Musmata: Gutturals; hamza, h, h, 1^, ghain. 

Letters of the furthest part of the mouthy or the lowest 
part of the tongue; q, k, ^ 

I^etters of the middle or depression of the tongue; 
E, z, s. 

Letters of the nearest part of the tongue; t, t, d. 
Nearer still, rising to the upper cavity; d, th, t* 
Mudhiaqa: Labialsi m, b. 

Unnamed; r, L * • 


To these arc added the alif, which* he saySp cannot be vowclled^ 
and waw and ya^* which are described as *^of the mouth type also'^ 
and as weak letters. 

The second classification is attributed to ^"certain granunarians'^ 
and divides the letters into sixteen groups, the number of letters being 
increased to thirty by the addition of nasal Here arc the groups: 


t h* hamza, alif. 

2 ^inp h* 

3 ghain, lA. 

4 q. k. 

5 j. ^ 

6 y. 


7 s* f. z. 
S n. 

9 L 

10 r. 

11 t, d, L 


12 L 

13 w, b, m, 

14 the nasal "n". 

tS z, dh, th. 

16 d 


Further brief dassifactions follmv ^3^ Ueiters may be mahmusa 
(whispered) or majhura (voiced)* The mahmusa are: h, h> MIp 
S p th, s, t, f. The majhiira are hamza* alif, ^ain, ghain> q, j, y, d^ 
I n, r, z, d, #!, I, b, w, j. A^in, letters may be of strength (gbidda), 
such as t, s, and j; or of genileness (ral^wa), such as h* k* Wi, s 
(note the confusion hcrc)j *^ajn, ghain, s* d^ ^ th, f and z. 
Again, waw, ya^ and aiif are described as letters of prolongation and 
softness (huruf al-madd wa l-ljn)^ and the emphatic letters* s, 
and z* are termed letters of ^Itbaq'" or covering, because, in order 
to pronoucc them, the tongue covers part of the palate. These several 
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classifications hav^ no for the arrangenient if the dic¬ 

tionary, and they arc all taken from previous writers. Their purpose, 
as fbn Duraid states, is to enable the reader to reject non-Arabic 
words Jjelters with points of pronunciation near to each other 
'—and mo-re specifically^ letters of the same group—do not combine to 
form an Arabic root* unless they are separated by an intermediate 
ietter of another group. This is understandable, he says, when one 
realise that in different dialects one guttural, for instance, may take 
the place of another. If similar letters do combine, the stronger will 
come first, as in and ''watd'*®^, the r and t being respec¬ 

tively stronger than the 1 and d. 

Ibn Ehiraid goes on to discuss letters of increase (zawa^d), a know* 
ledge of which, he says, is necessary for the use of his dictionaiy^ 
Then he lists the whole range of possible word-measures in Arabic, 
trilitcmb quaddliiemk and quinquiliteral, wdth the varying vow'elllngs 
admissible The best roots, he says, are those comprising mutually 
remote letters, (^uadrililerals invariably contain at least one dbalaqa 
letter, save for a few which contain '*s'\ There is no qninquiliteral 
root without one or two of such lcller$. Here again he is quoting 
al-I^a!ik He then mentions the euphonic permutation of letters. He 
doses the introduction by staling that the majority of Arabic roots 
are triliteral. Some, he says, sound and lock like biliterals, but they 
are really triLiterals in whidi the medial and final radicals are identicalp 
with the medial unvowelled. He is referring, of course, to roots like 
^'‘ma^^a^^ The tin vowel led letter Is elided into the following one, and 
they become "*one heavy (stressed) letter", w^hich lakes the place of 
two letters in prosody, for example 
The "*Jamhara“ is a rambling work of little practical usot only with 
the help of the fourth (Index) voltime of the Hyderabad edition can 
It be effectively consulted, and this doubles the time needed to look 
up a w'ord. Moreoverp as we have there is wasteful repetition, 
some words occurring tw'o or three times. Krenkow^® has drawn 

^ A momlor lizard 
a tent-peg. 

From boliotn of page imd the whole of page m 
It. 

" JS. 

^ Tn The Beginnings of Arabie BB the iime of Jauhari, wltk 

s^cUi! r</ifrffire tv the of Itm Dtiraid^ Joumnl of the Royal Asiatic Society* 
Centenary Stippteiitent, loa.|, pp, as.fft- 
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attention to iht incorrect inclusion of words ending in to’ nwbuta 
under roots as if the ta^ were a radienh He suggests that as these 
words arc also included under their correet noots^ the error is probably 
Intcnttonal, to assist the ignorant reader* A detailed study would be re¬ 
quired to analyze the double entries in the "Jamhara'*. But no expb- 
natlon can hide tlie fact that it is the most confused Arabic dictionaiy^ 
ever wTitten. We may object to system^ but at any rate it is 

consistent. From the ^ we have it, wt might almost imagine 

that I bn Dura id had written a number of lexicographical wmrkSp some 
in dictionary — , some in vocabulary-form, often overlapping each other, 
and then strung them together hastily as if they formed a single 
planned dictionary. Of course, the work is a mine of linguistic infor¬ 
mation. For example, as Krenkow points out, it gives many Persian 
and other foreign words correctly; also plant and agracfilturat terms. 

To sum up, I bn Dtiraid realised that al-f^alil's work bad been spoiled 
by his very originality—by his pre-ocnipation with phonetic theories. 
He made one step forward, by using the normal alplftibetical order of 
the letters, but was otherwise kd astray by his reluctance to abandon 
the anagmmmalic-pemuitatiN'e system, and by his own untidy mind. 
The only other explanation would be that some later hand put together 
a number of Ibn Duntid's lexicographical works and forged tlie intro¬ 
duction. 

Unfortunately the one lesson which Ibn Duraid had taught on 
dictionary^ arrangement — the necessity to adhere to the familiar alpha¬ 
bet — was not learned for a hundred years. In the Fourth^Tenth corn 
luiy, al-^atiTs system was continued both in the East (by al-Azhari 
and the Sahib ibn ^Abbad), and in the West (by al-Q^i and al- 
ZubaidT), It had its final advocate in Sjiain in Ibn Sida in the Eleventh 
Century'. Two nevr syslt-ms arose to compete with it; the modem 
alphabetical order of the first letter^ used by Ibn Paris, aiid the rhyme 
order fof the last letter) of al-Jauhari. Both these appeared in the 
second half of the Tenth Century of our era. We shall be toncemed 
with these in succeeding chapters: mi^anwhile we must follow the 
vici.ssitudes of the system. 

Al-Azhari (^%?l9S”37o/9Si) Abu Man.sur Muhammad Abu Ah¬ 
mad ibn al-Azhar ahAzhari al-HarawT was a native of Herat in 
^urasan, but moved to Baghdad, where he studied under several 
capable phi bickers, the best-known if whom was Niftawaih. He was 

Hie blnh yCir li as given in Bugkya, Bulgha^ and llm t^alkkajc 
gives ^ 
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skilli^d m the rdigiotis sdeneeSp and was a Shafi^itc^ bill philology 
became his first low. He travelled among tribes of Arabia to complete 
his studieSp but was taken prisoner when the Carrmithjans attacked a 
pilgrimage caravan^-. He was held captive for two winterSp travelling 
from place to place w^ilh nomads of h 1 tribe who rarely ''mispronounced 
a word or committed a gross mistake in Lmgiiage”. He was to incor¬ 
porate many of the expressions which he heard thus in his dictionary. 
He spent the latter part of his life in his native Herat, writing his 
dictionary which was entitled '^al-Tah^ib ft Idugjia'', a large w^ork 
said to have been in ten volumes. Others of his works are either 
philological or religious. His "Gharih aJ-alfaz” was described by Ibn 
^ msjor authority for obscure words in "Fiqh*'. 

The e^cists jn fragmentary^ manuscripts in Cairo, Istan- 

boul, the Heiljaz^ and the British Museum. No single manuscripts of 
the whole work lias yet bci^n discovered K. V. Zettersteen has edited 
a portion, consisting of the long introduettonp and the earlier pages of 
the dictionary proper So^ even in the absence of the full workp the 
plan is quite dear Ab^alifs phonetic alphabet i$ followed cxactlyp as 
tvdl as his anagrammatioil method. Similarly biliterals come before 
triliterals and quadrilkctals. It would appear that al-Azhari relied 
closely on the 'Ain^ but expandix! his dictionary by more quotadons 
in support of his definitions. The "Tahdhib" is important as a source 
of the ^'Lisan al-^Arab''^ But the Intrciduction is al$o of Special 
interest, as it includes a critical histofy^ of Arabic Ifoticography up to 
the author's time, ft is well worth summarising. 

"Lugha'^p al-Azhari saysp is an aid to the study of the Quran. Those 
w-hf> first heard the Quriin did not need to be taught the meaning of 
its language. But later generations w'ent astray throu^ misunder- 
Standings. This is not surprisingp since Arabic is a rich language which 
only the Prophet knew' in full. Al-Aahari says that he has consulted 
booksp including "the ^Ain asenbed to td-KJutlii'* (sic)p and "'those in 
our time'* who followed his exampkp and has discovered errors which 
others cannot recognise* He w'ill therefore show correct Arabic in his 
book, by putting right the errors of previous books—hence the title 
^'Tahdhfb''. He has been preoccupied with “lugha” from his youth 

® Ibn Khalllkan, Tlh 48. Tlu» hap^Ktied jti jiiiijaj, 

^ Ibn KhsdllHjtp ill 49. . 

^ Darwil^, Iip. .26-0' 

^ Sec K. V. Zettcmtc^fi, /Imj dan Taisdjlb ahluga a!-Atkarfs ui Mmdt 
Orieni^il'^ Vol, XIVp i-iq6- 

^ See Chapter 7 . 
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until the Age ot seventy, and his knowledge of Arabic has been in¬ 
creased by a period of captivity among nomad Arabs. They ^pdkt 
excellent Arabic, free from faults, and he tm ineorporatt-d their lar* 
and obscure expressions in his dlctionaiy+ 

Next he ^ves an account of previous lexicographers^ beginning first 
with the reliable ones on which he has based his book 6^. Many famous 
names are mentioned^ but it is significant that none of them arc 
authors of large-scale dietJonaries which are now extant. He does, 
how'ever, refer to a large book on ''lugha'^ arranged in alphabetical 
order beginning with the letter jun, by his fellowH:ountiyuiaii. Abu 
Amr Shamir ibn ^lamdawaih al-HarawIn The only copy was destro)'ed 
by flood after the author's death, but al-Azhari had managed to sm 
some of the earl)^ pages. Though overloaded by supporting quotations 
from poetry, the Quran, and the Hadith, it was absoluteliy outstanding 
(^Ali ghayat al-kamal) and was never rivalled, for*richness, before 
or since 

After this comes a section on unreliable kxLcograpliers, ''Let us now 
mention men who were branded w’ith the brand of knowledge and 
philology^ and compiled books, which they crammed with both the 
sound and the unsound, and stuf fed with corruptions and copyists' 
errors/* The first culprit is Laith, ''who foisted on al-^lH the writing 
of the ^^Kitab ab*Ain'* in toto, in order to find a ready market for 
it tinder his name”* (li yunfiqahu bi-smihi) Al-Azhari claims to have 
authoritative informatiem that aJ-lGialTl died without completing it, 
and that where it says ^'qala bKhalil*', the work is Laith*Sj but where 
it says ''sa^altu LKhalll'' or "'a^baranl h^lil’', it is al-KhalU's 
He intimates that he has indicated the errors of the ‘^^Ain ^ in his 
dietfonarv. But he is not absolutely dogmatic, for he warns the reader 
that when he says of a word. 'T have not found il elsewhere (than 
in the “'Ain")"', the reader should check it in the works of the reliable 
lexicographers whom he has listed^ and if he finds it confirmed, then 
the doubt is ended After mentioning a few other "unrcliables*', 
including abjahl?, al-A^hari attacks Ibn Diiraid strongly. He accuses 
him of falsifying and adding ti words. He once visited him in B^hdad 
and found him so drunk that he could si^cely speak. He had read 

^ Zcttersleen, pl^- Sff- 

^ 2y4. This work vnll be discussed in Qi. S, in eoimcctEcni wilti 

Abti ^Amr al-Shaibani's Kii^b al^Jiwu 
^ p. 37 

30. Presimiedly '‘lawid” in ihe text U an error for "laiwTd" or "taryid”. 
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the but found in it no Uncos of penctmling knowlodge, 

but camo across many expressions twisted from iheir correct form. 
However, it is in discussbg an obscure author. al-BusiitT al-Khara- 
zanji. author of "Takuiilat ab'^Ain'" (a completion of “Kilab 
that he is most severe. This man gave a long list of the authorities 
he had cansuitedi but he had referred io them only in the written 
texts, not orally from the authors themselves or their pupils. The 
resultant errors are exemplified and in many cases, as one might 
expect, only wrong vowelling is involved. Al-Azhari makes it dear 
that he can only accept oral transmission lu '"lugha^j thus placing it 
on a par with the science of hadith. 

The last part of tile inlroductirm is taken almost entirely from the 
introduction to the ^Ain—with due acknowledgement. It explains why 
the letters ^aiif was taken as the first letter, and then classifies roots 
acLtirding to thq number of their radicals. Al-Azhaii explains the 
missing letter from "fam'' and *'yad" in almost identical teom as 
al-Khaltl. Finally/he classifies the letters phonetically. The actual ex¬ 
tract from the dictionary given by Zeltersteen consist of biliteral roots 
from ^Ain-ha^ to ^Ain-tha'^. They arc described as "muda^af^^ that 
is^ doubled. If this section is typical of whole work, it may fairly be 
described as substantially the *^^Ain'*, expanded by more numerous 
examples, especially poetical i|uotations. 

The "Tahdhib" is, no doubt, an able expansion of the *^^Ain"‘, and 
it is a pity that no complete copy has been found^ Indeed, this would 
be a major calamity, were not I bn Sida's "Muhkamand, still more, 
the "Usan al-^Arab'^ preservL'd* Nevertheless, one Could have wished 
that aJ-Azhar! had been less conceited. We are left with the lurking 
suspicion that the main idea of his introduction was to discredit all 
previous lexicographers who had written large-$(^le dictionaries, which 
were still av’aifable, the more to magnify his own effort. Yet such 
waji the magic of the name ^alTl, that, if his dictionaiy must be 
attackcNil, it hai] lo be under another author, that i.^, al-Laith. In any 
case, if ^imitation is the sincerest form of flattery", abAzhari's blind 
adherence to the arrangement of the "'Ain"’ is a high tribute lo it. 
Had al-Azhari thought for himself, he might have modificxi that 
arrangement, be it ever so little, like the drunkard Ibn Durald he 
so despised- 

With al-Qali, lexicography spread to Spain, which remained the 
last stronghold of al-KhalTrs method long after it had become obsolete 
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in tht East. Wlien the Ommcj^ads fell in llie East* otic of the faniilyi 
'Atxl al-Rahman, fled la Spain p where he was accepted as mler. One 
of his desccndentSj ^Abd al-Rahinan 11took the title of WialTfa^ 
and he and hb successors sought to maEc Qurtuba {Cordoba} m 
way a worthy seat of the Caliphate^ by patronising art and 
learning It is a sign of the iniiversahty of Islamic culture that 
an Armenian scholar in Arabic philology, having failed to make his 
mark in Baghdadr Avent to Spain^ and died there after achieving fame 
and fortune, and compiled a great Arabic dictionary under roj'al patro¬ 
nage. For such was al-QSli's career, tsma'al ibn Qasini ibn ^Ai^iin 
Abu ^AIT, known as al-Qali in tlie Eastp but as abBaghdadi in the 
West {288/90i'356/967)was bom in Manazgird in Armenia'^®. 
At the age of fifteenhe set out for Baghdad in search of learning, 
aiid found himseK on the way in com(miy of a nuntber of people 
from QalT“Qala, also in Amncnta. He noticed that these people w^ere 
honoured wherever they tvcnl^ possibly because they came from a 
frontier towm''”, so he adopted the name of abQSlT, hoping, as he 
says, that It would profit him wath learned men; but he actually 
gained nothing frofn it. He stayetl twenty-five years in Baghdadi 
also |jaying a visit to Mosul. He studied the Quran^ the l^dlthi 
and aneicnt Arabic poetry, as well as lexicography, his teachers in the 
latter being Ibn Duraid, Ibn al-Anbarl, Ibn Niftawaih, al-Zajjij and 
Ibn Durustawaih. With the last-naimd. be made an exhaustive and 
anthoritativc study of Sibawaihi’s Grammar, He reached a high level 
in his studies: according to Ibn lUialUkan, *^he surpassed ail his con¬ 
temporaries by his extensive ac^juaintance with philology^ poetry, and 
the grammatical doctrines established by the learned of Basina" 
His sk'ill did not, however, gain him the recognition which he de¬ 
served. So reduced to poverty did he become, that he had to sell his 
most treasured possession—a manuscript of Tbn Duraid^s '^Jamhara 

For a readable accoyist of Cordoba Uiis periodr sec S. Ujnc-Poole, 

“The Mmn m Lotidofu 7tli. cdiiion, tfip7. - - i. 

An aUernattvt bii'lh-datc, menlioficd htiS is unlikely. Set ei.d/1 

ai-SOri^^ British Museum facsimile cditioti, ediled A- S, Fulton, lp33, 
|iage a of the introcluctlcwi. 

For aceoofits of al-Qala. see Ibn ^lllkwi, I. 210-212: Boovii, 198; Fiiltofi, 
dK IntrDdoclion, t-i?: QiflT, I, 304 ^»! Zubnidi, 202-^ ; I^inyish 30^^ ■ 
and Ibn Kbair al-Ishb^ll 354-5 The Iasi named ts uscfid For SihiusJi 

works> was jiubllshed in Saragossa in i^94i edited F. Codena and J. Ribera- 
In joj. See itwfj/nw. igfi. 

^ QiWi h 204 . 

^ I, 3 agH 2 io. 

^ Fullon, 2. 
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He had previously refused 300 mithqaSs for it, but now accepted forty. 
Before handing it over to the purchaser, he wrote on the fly-leaf. 
**My friend for twenty years, yet 1 sold it‘\ When the buyer read 
this^ he was so moved that he returned the book, together with a 
present of 40 dinars. Disappointed, al-QIlI left Baghdad at the age 
of forty, to seek his foriime in the Spain of ^Abd al-Rahman (II!) 
ahN^r, He reached Cordoba in 330 A.H. While stiil some distance 
from the city, he was met by an escort of notables sent by coenmand 
of the Ca 1 iph*s son, ahHakam. On the way, they discussed teamed 
matters with their guest, ami al-Qaii bad the misfortune to make a 
misquotation. One member of die escort, Ibti RJfa^a of Elvira, deserted 
the party in disgust, not wishing to take part in the honouring of one 
$0 unworthy. This was not the only ^‘brick droppedby al-QilT in his 
early days in Andalu&ia. In 338,the lOmlifa received envoys sent 
by the Byzanlirte Emperor. An orator was commissioned to extol the 
glories of Iskm before the distinguished guests. According to one 
sloiy, our lexicogfapher was selected, bul^ overpowered by the splen¬ 
dour of the occasion, he became tongue-tied. A more ustiaJ version 
of the story states that the Selected orator faltered and fainted, and 
that al-Qili was called on to fill the breach on the spur of the moment, 
and failed equally miserably. Tlic Andalusian who took over where 
he had left off—w^ith great success—did not fail to take the oppor¬ 
tunity to sneer at ihe foreigner” Despite these incidents, how^ever, 
al-QiJf obtained in Spain the fame and patronage which Baghdad 
had dented him. He was given charge of Chc great mosque of al- 
Zahr^^, and was later made chief judge of Cordoba. AI-I;Iakam, who 
succeeded his father as iOialifa, was a lover of culture, and built 
up a library of 4^rOoo volunitzs. He it was who |>aid a huge sum of 
money to have an advance copy sent him from Baghdad of the *'Kitah 
al-Aghanr', He it was who encouraged al-Qall to eumpile his die* 
tionaiy. Al-Qali died in Dirdoha in 356^^967. 

The list of al-Qali's works reads like tliose of many previous lexi¬ 
cographers. There h first of all his great dictiouaiy, ^^al-Kitab al- 
bari^fj l-lugha" (The excelJent hook on lexicography)j thco his '"KJtab 
abAmair* a phllologjca] and literary miscellany. He also wrote a 
scries of monographs on various philologit^ matters with familiar 
title's—**The Book of Raricties”, ^'Alif Maqsur and Mamdud'*, ”CamtLs 

Fulton, 4'S. 

“ PubiiiJitfd Cairo 1344/192^, 2 veli. There u alsa a BOliq edition of 1324/1906. 
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and their breeding", and "Horses and their marks". Finally, there 
is a coinniciiiaiy on the Jilu*al!aqat. Of th^e works, only the first 
three are known to have survived, Hts "Bari*'* exists in incomplete 
manuscripts in the Briti^ Museum®*, and the Bibliothetjue Nationale, 
Paris which cover different areas of the work, though overlapping 
in places. The British Museum manuscript has been reproduced in 
facsimite, edited by A. S, Fulton, and from it wc are able to gain a 
fairly accurate impression of the work. Fulton describes it ®® as * in 
its day the most comprehensive Arabic lexioon that had yet appeared”. 
This is, pterhaps, an overstatemciit, in view of al-Aehari s "Tahdhib • 
It consisted of 164 parts, totalling 4446 leaves ®“. and exceeding the 
‘■'Ain" by 5683 words®*. A Darwish describes it as longwinded®®. 
According to him, al-QalT gives synonymes in definition of words, 
and then goes on to illustrate the synonyms by poctfeal quotations. 
"It appears", he says, "that al-Qall's personality as a litcrateur domi¬ 
nated his personality as a philologist, and this compelled him to be 
longw'indcd and verbose as he was in the Kitab at-Amah , althoti^ 
the subjects of the two books were completely different". This ts 
doubtless true, but the sort of digressions referred to arc comm™ 
in Arabic lexicc^raphy, Al-QiftI tells us that al-Qali began his 
dictionary in and then shelved it, owing to illness and the p'res' 
sure of other work. On the hhalffa s order, he resumed it in 349 ' 
He continued the composition of it, and then began to have it fair- 
copied, He had completed the chapters dealing with the letters hamza, 
ha’ and *ain when he fell ill in 335. He died in the following year, 
AI-ZubaidT tells us »» that he had a remarkable memory., and dicUted 
all his books by heart After his death, the copying of the work was 
continued by scribes from the scraps of paper which he kft»i. 

There is no introduction to the "Bari*" extant, but the work is 
clearly modelled on the "‘Ain". The arrangement of roots is ana- 
grammaticali roots with weak letters are treated separately, roots arc 
separated according to the number of radicals; and a phonetic alphabet 

w Or. SpBii. 
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simikr to is used, On'ing lo the lad; of a complete manti- 

script^ the actual tetter order is not absolutely certain in every detail^ 
but it appears to be as follows* as compared with the 

al-Qalt: h* h, gh, q, k, d, j, shp 1, n 

at-Ktplil: ^ h, h, yi, gh, q, k. j, dp s* Sp 
al-Qali: i* d* t, z, Sp z, dh, th, f* b, nip 
al-IGpilII: tp d, t^ i. dh, thp r. Ip Up b* m* 
al-Qali! Wp alif^ 
al-I^lil: aUf* y* 

ThuSp al-Qall, like ab^alil* begins with the gutturals* and ends 
with the bbials and semi-vowels, but he puls the remaining letter- 
groups in a different orderp and also varies the letter order within 
these groups. He was obviously no slavish iiriitatorp but a man who 
could think foi' himself. A, S. Fukon points out that we have no 

manuscript evidence as to the position of the hamsja. Al-Qali must 
have dealt with it either at the beginning of the alphabet, or In a 
special chapter at the cnd''®^. From the statement of al-Qifti quoted 
above—which al-Qifti, incidentally* look from al-Qali’s son —it would 
seem that the ham;^ fonned the first chapter. Tt was therefore the 
first guttural and the first letter of his phonetic alphabet. Naturallyp 
it would not then occur in any of the subsequent chapters. like al- 
abQali divided each letter-chapter into sectlonSp according to 
the number of letters in ihe roots: hut unlike his modelp be iticluded 
the lafif or doubly weak with the ma'^uU. He also included a special 
section for miscellaneous expressions* “awshih”, which included vari¬ 
ous cries and onomatopoeic w^ords. Hi$ divisions are: t) the biHtcral; 

the sound triliteral; 3) the weak trililcmk 4) "awshab*'; 5) Quadri- 
and quinqui-ItteraLs. 

ITiuSp however much al-QalT may have treasured liis copy of the 
**Jamhara*'* he was familiar with the “^Ain'\ and introduced Its system 
to Spain. His pupil* al-Zubaidi* was to compile an abridgement of the 

Dictionaries^ like large-scale works in other genres of Arabic lite¬ 
rature* frequently gave rise to modified and improved versions, com- 
mentarieSj and abriilgements. The standard method of abridgement 
was selective shortening father than summarising. The w^ording of 
the original was largely retained* hut certain parts were omitted al- 

^ See Fiiltonp g, and Etarwtih 32. 
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together. With dtetionaries, it was normal to omit the 
that is, the literary quotations illustrating the use and meanings of 
words. In addition , the authority for any entry^ referring it back to 
some famous phibli^stp might be left ouh U is no part of our plan 
to describe the many modified and shortmed versions which were 
made of many of the great Arabic lexicons. Tliose interested will 
find most of them listed In the second part of Siddlq Hasan 
“Bulgha^' under the entries for the parent works. The “MuHitaEar 
al-^Ain’' of Muhammad ibn al-Idasaii al-Zubaidi(died 379/9891 aged 
about 6j)^ however, deser^'es mention both on account of its merits, 
and because of the author’s position. Ibn JOhallikM calls him ^^the 
ablest grtumnatian and the most learned philologer of his age”. He 
was bom in Seville, but moved to Cordoba* doubtless in search of 
royal patronage. This he readily obtained, being appointed tutor to 
son of al-Habim, and grandson of the I^lifa ^Abd al- 
Rahmin TIL He became a pupil of al-Qali^ to whom he may have 
ow^ his interest in the ^''^Ain". The Khalifa appointed him judge 
of Cordoba^ and later Chief of Police. Later In life, al-QiftI tells us 
that he wished to return to his native Sevillen but al-I^akam would 
not let him. This led him to send a short poem home to one of his 
servant-girls, saying: 

*'Do not think that I have become resigned (to remaining away 
from home). 

Save as a dead (soldier) is resigned to the fray”* 

He was quite aji able poet, since his verses were free from the 
pedantry which was associated with lexicographers. 

ALZubaidi has been universally praised for his abridgement of the 
"^Atn"^ which, however, has not yet been published Among those 
to speak well of it were Ibn KltalUk^, Yaqut and al-Qiftl. ALSuyuti 
and Siddfq ^asan mention that many preferred it to the ori¬ 

ginal work A. Darwidi refers to aJ-Zubaidi’s modesty in disclaim¬ 
ing any originality, even in the titlc^ He set out to reduce the ’^Ain 
to manageable pfoporlions by eliminating the shawihid and the refer¬ 
ence to authorities* Dar^vi^ thinks that he might have retained some 
of the ^awahid* AI-ZubaidT also corrected some of the errors of the 

** Isrtanboul 1296^1^7^ ^ ^ . 

* Por hiogniphicii] material, s« Ibn W^llikan, lit, 83.-S; Yaciuln VI, 51S- 

522 ; the Intmductiun Eo al-Zuhaidrs Tabaqat. Giiro 1954: M' I>arwTsh* 

lS- 4 &^ QiW. ilL toS-SJE Ibn lOiwrt 3 ^ 

*** Escorial MS, Si7. 
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pul some of the entries in their correct places, and inserted 
some words which had been omilted. He adhered tn the plan of the 
'*^Ain"', and took many of his definidons vcrbalim fram it, 

He wrote a number of shorter philological and grammatical workst 
for eMmpk, a book on ^H'ttlgar errors^'* and a highly-esteemed gram¬ 
mar called '‘abWadih'\ His "Kitab al-Istidrak'' deals with word 
former and corrects^ explains, and expajids a short part of STbawaihi's 
*"Kitab*\ Lastly, his ^'Tabaqat al-Nahawiyin v^ra llughawiyin'' (Cate¬ 
gories of Grammarians and Lexicographers) is a collection of short 
biographies. It is a major source-book for the study of Arabic lexi¬ 
cography, and has been frequently referred-io in the presenl study 
In it, he describes the lives and works of prerious scholars* dassi- 
fying them according to the places In which they worked, and the 
methods which they followedand sketching what might be termed a 
genealogical table of scholarship^ showing from whom each philologer 
learned, and whom he taught. The Arabs used the "X^baqat'" analysis 
in other fields of literary criticism, notably poetiy' and the shari'a, 
Al-Zubaidi deals with the following categories: Basran grammarians, 
ro dtegories; Kufan, 6: Basran lexicographers, 7 categories, Kufaetj 
S; Egyptian grammarians and lexicographers, 3 categories; those of 
Qairawan, 4: those of Spain, 5. The work contains valuable infor¬ 
mation; the anecdotes, whether true or fabricated, are usually inter¬ 
esting, and sometimes amusing. '^Thc omissions are neeasionaHy annoy¬ 
ing. Al-Khain is classed as a grammarian* not a lexicographer; the 
five pages devoted to him contaiir only anecdotes and consideiable 
snippets of his undistinguished poetry. 

Al-ZubaidJ has been discussed at some length as a typical, though 
rather superior, abridger; for hi$ eoniintiation of the Khalil method 
in Spain; and as the author of the ^'Tabacjat*'. But ivhile he was 
working in Spain, the KhalH tradition was being maintained in the 
East by the Sahib ibn ^Abbad, author of the "MuhU” dJctioriary. 
Little is known of this work, despite the authoris fame, and Darwi^ 
fails to mention it among the anagrammalical dictionaries — he calls 
Ibn SidaV *'Muhkam" the fifth, white it is really the sixths the 
*'Muhit" being the fifth. The author^ Isma^il ibn ^Ahbad ibn ^Abbas 
ibn ^Abbad ibn Ahmad ibn Idris al-T^bqani Abu l-Q^im (326/938- 


^ n Kliah al-tsiidr^k di At A Batr lU-ZuAdid'f, «L L Gddi, Rome i8q&, 
^ ecL Abu hFa^l tbriUiTni, Cairo is^s*i' 
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385/^5) is perhaps the $iipretnc example iti Arabic literary history 
of the ntan of affairs with sdiolajriy tasteSp kiiowlwlgtr both wide and 
deep in many fields, and imccraimon literary ability. His various 
writings—a large proportion of which have been lost—cover lead- 
cography, literary critldsmSp religion and morats, medicine^ hlstoiy 
and the technique of poetry, He hirrtself ws^s a poet, and also a 
leading exponent of the epistplaiy art with its ornate prose style^ A 
collection of his risalas has been published At least one Persian 
title occurs in the list of his works. Yet all this literary effort was, 
after all, a mere side-line, as he was by profession a statesman. His 
father had been prime minister or "wazir'’' to Euwaihid princes* first 
Rukn al-Daula of Rai, then ^Adud al-Daula of Fars. He himsdf was 
first wazfr to Mu^a3fyid aL-Hatila, then to his brother Fa^ir al-Dau 1 a» 
in Isfahan and Rai He had been a cemstant companion of Mu’ayyid 
al-Daula before the latter succeeded to the throne; and the term 
"Sahib'* (Companion) was so often used of him in common speech, 
that it afterwards became the regular courtesy title of wazirs. 

The biographers all find it difficult to speak of Ibn 'Abbad, whether 
as nian, minister, or savant, without superlatives. To Ibn Kl^lhkan 
he was "'the pearl of his time and the wonder of his age*^ for his talents, 
his virtues, and his generosity. Al-Tha'alabT, in "Yalimat al-Dahr" 
states: '"My words aspire in vain to attain a height whidi may accord 
witli even the lowest degree of his merits and glory'". Many poets 
eulogised him in more than formal tenns. The notion of one excdling 
in letters as well as government seems to have impressed his oontem- 
poiaries a$ much a$ it doc^ us today. He Itad that highly-esteemed 
Arab faciUt)" for rapid rejiartceh W^en someone presented him with 
a memorandum which contained phrases obviously culled from his 
risalas, he wrote at the bottom: '^This our property has been returned 
to We are told that be studied under the lexicographer Ibn Paris, 
whom we shall discuss in Oiaptcr 8 . But w^hen he canir to compile 
a dictionary, he preferred al-Khalirs method to that used by his master 
in the "’Mujmal" and the "Maqayfs''—that is, the modern dictionaiy^ 
arrangement. He must have collected a large private library; for when 

See Slieildi Muhammad Hasan al-Yasccn. tim ^Abbud — in Arabic 

but there js also a« English tille as given — BaBlHlad 1957. Also^ Ihn 
h 2ia-al7; h »l-aoj; ^^ 7 - 

©J. M. klasan al-Yaseen, 194^ 

tw See Une-Poole. DynoifUs, Paris loa?, Pi>. 141-14J. 

Quoied by Ihn l^likEn, h 2t4- 
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the Samanid prince of Transoxiana w^rote to him corLfidentially tr^'ing 
to lure him to his sen'icc from that of the Suwaihids, one qf the 
excuses he used for refusing was that 400 camels would be required 
for transporting his books alone. His funeral occasioned a show of 
moimiing which would have been more in keeping for a prince than 
for a minister. The gates of Eai were closed, and the w hole population, 
including the prince, turned out to pay their res[>ects, before his body 
was removed to Isfahan for burial. 

There has long been a certain mystery surrounding Ibn ^Abbld^S 
dictionary^, “abMuhit ff blugha'^ Incidentally, he seems to have started 
the habit of using metaphorical terms about the $ea in dictionary 
titles—unless wq are to interpret the word “muhtt'^ in its literal sense 
of "comprising*'* or ^^albeinbradiig", from "ahala", to encompass. 
Most authorities State (hat the work was in seven volumes but 
abSnyuti said ten. Al! agreed that it crontaSned an excee<Iingly targe 
vctcabulary' not supported by sufficient examples^ Ibn stales 

that it w^ns arranged 111 alphabetical order—an ambiguouSp if not mis¬ 
leading, statement. Until recenliy, the only m^inuscript whose existence 
was widely known w'as of a section only of the work^— ^2^ pages— 
in Dar abKutub abMisriya in Cairo. Now, thanks to the researches 
of Muhammad Hasan al^Yasfn w*e know of olher manuscript 
portions, and a copy of the whole w^prk in the Iraq Museum in 
Baghdad. (al-Mathaf al-^lraqi)* It consists of two volume totalling 
459 Ibn ^Abbad employs the anagrammatical method of ab 

^ain, tvjth exactly the same phonetic alphabet. Like al-KhalH, he 
begins each chapter with biliterals^ and then passes on to Lriliterals, 
quadriliterals, and quinquiliterals. The accusation of bek of examples 
is Justified, but the author's aim was apparently to give an exhaustive 
vcHrabulary in a small space. Thus the w^ork is a fore-runner of ab 
FiruaabaclT's ''^Qamhs'^ to which, how^cver, it is inferior, because of 
its Inconvenient arnmgcmentH 

It is fitting that the dying embers of the ^alil system should 
flare up for the last time in Spain. And ihe architect of the final 
anagrammatical-phonetic dictionary'^ Ibn Sida, was in every w'ay worthy 
to wind-up what at-KKalH had started. He was a scholar of gigantic 
talent and industiy. He was bom in Murcia, but went to Dcnia, 

Qifti T, aoj ; llm Khallikaii, I, 214^ 
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where he died in 458/1066 aged about A btbid man, the 

son of a blind father who had studied under al-Zubiidt^ we are told 
by [bn Khallikan that he was highly distinguished in those portions 
of the sciences of lexicography and grammar as were preserved by 
oral transmissinn. His memory was pbenominal. Al^iftT tells 
that when a certain scholar arrived in Denia to teach the book "^arib 
al-Musannaf” he asked for someone to read it while he explained 
it. He W’^as brought a blind man who recited it as perfectly as if he 
had been reading it—that man w^as Ibn Sida. He was a poet of no 
mean talents VVe arc told that he was patronised by a certain prince 
of Denia until the latter's death, but was harsly treated by his suc¬ 
cessor. So he set out, ant! travelled to the courts of other B^fuslim 
princes^ of whom there were a number in Spain at this time. But 
he earned his recall to Denia by a poem which he addressed to the new 
prince. Neverthdess, lexicography was his real metier. Apart from 
shorter works* none of which arc now available, he set himself the task 
of compiling an cxhatistive reference dictionary on the KhaliJ plan 
which should pay special attention to w^ord forms and derivations. 
'Phis was *'al-Muhkain w^a l-muhit [the greatest syscmatic 

and exhaustive (dictionary)]* This is commonly knowm as the “Muh- 
kam^\ Having completed this+ he parallelled it by a large-scale classi¬ 
fied vocabulary under subject headings* for the use of writers* the 
the '*Muldias^"' (or catcgqnsed) As if this Avere not sufficient* 
he also composed a commentary on Ibn al-Sikkit's ^'Islih abMantiq^** 
one on the “Ham^^" in ten volumes* a book on rh>mie^ and several 
other w^orks. 

ft is a mystery why Ibn Sfda should have clung to the Klialll 
inelhod in the ''Muhfcim'^ at a time when the rhyme order had been 
effectively demonstrated by al-Jauhari and the modem dlctTonaiy ar¬ 
rangement by Ibn Faris. Darw^ish opposes the view that these nciv 
works had not yet reached Spain, but su^[csts that Ibii STda coii- 
stdered them too elementary for experts. This is verj^ likely. Siddiq 
Hasan l^an tells us that in the long Idiutba or inlroduclion to 

See 3^: Ibn KhaihHii, tl, 37^-JJ Dan**^. fhn Khair, 

356-7; Qiftii Ur X 2 S- 7 *, Bulghsi, 166-7. 
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Publuhed i3t6-t3Jrr A.K*, in 17 imUs, l-W a fidl accotuit, see 
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the ''Midikam”, I bn Sida stated that the work was for the expert in 
language. It was the longest and ftiliesl lexicon so f^r compiled^ asd 
was a major source for the ^'Usaji al-^Arab" and for the ~*Qainus^\ 
The size of the work was due not to the introduction of new 
roots, btit ralher to the fuller listing of words derived from each 
root lO^lIl had set the tone for dictionaries, andp as we have seen, 
he was more cancemed with showing cveiy root than with defining 
every vrord. He did not, for example, go through all the common 
derived verbal forms for every root He doubtless assumed familiarity 
with some, or at least kncft%dedge of the cotnnidn meaning-pattems 
which were associated with rhe different derived verb-formsH l-ater 
lexicographers had expanded the entries—for example. at-Azharl, Rut 
I bn Sida wp writing nearly three-hundred years after al-Khalil, in 
an age when knowledge of the classical language had become con¬ 
siderably weakened—cspedally in distant outposts like Spain, where 
distinct spoken ^dialects had grown up. A dictionary like the 
was no longer adequate. 

While retaining al-^alTl's alphabet, Ibn Sida separated hamza from 
the weak letters waw* and ya^ But we liavc already seen that al- 
Qali probably did this. On the other hand, he no longer treated tlie 
allf of prolongadon separately. This was in line with current phUo- 
logical thought, which treated this letter as a change of waw and 
ya^^ if it occurred in the position of a radical* This innovarion— 
hardly startling^—was followed in the and the ^'Qamus’'. Lane 

had a high opinion of the *'Muhkam'\ He says^^^i "This is the 
greatest of the,»^ lexicons. *. composed since the age of the *. ■ 

It is held in very high estimation for its copiousness, its accuracy, its 
critical remarks, and the numerous examples from classical poets ... 
I have drawn from it very Largely". 

Here we have reached the end of the sioiy of aLh^lH's dictionary 
arrangement It is only too easy to be critical of it It was too clever 
to be practicaL But while dictionaries were the treasured property 
of a few scholarsp while omi tnuismission was the order of the day^ 
the precise system used did not matter much. When the use of dic¬ 
tionaries became, of necessity, more widespread, a simpler scheme 
was required. Tlie rhyme order, which we shall discuss in the nest two 
chapters, filled that need. IGialil had achieved two things: he had in¬ 
troduced the diciiemary idea tn the Arab world, and he had propogated 


^ Lfjnerm I, xv. 
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a deeper understanding of the nature of the language. Indeed, it might 
be argued that the Ltitroducticiu to the “Kil5b aU'Ain" is more iin- 
portanl than the dictionary itsdf* Al-I^uiin may have stultified the 
growth of the Arabic lexicon^ he had certainly stimulated philological 
thought and rcsearth. Moreover^ the definltioits which he used in the 
"'Ain^* are copied m'cr and over again hy later IcxiEtogtaphets. 


CHAPTER SIX 


THE RHYME ARRANGEMENT: THE “SAHAH" OF 

AL-jAUHARl 


Al-Khalfl^s ana^rRmnmticui dictionary arrangement was not serious¬ 
ly challenged for tivo-hundreti years. It is true that his contemporar>^, 
Abu ^Amr al-^aibaniH hath in ^ vague groping way, given an Indi¬ 
cation of the modem arranijemcnt of the first letter in his '’Kitab 
al-Jjm'V hut he had not been imitated by compilers of large-scale 
dictionaries t. Towards the end of the Fourth Century of the Hijra, 
I bn Fans pushed it a stage further in his two dictionaries, the 
^“Mujmal*' and the “Maqayts"^^ At roughly the same period an¬ 
other scheme was dcvisccj—the rhyme arratigement, by which roots 
were listed according to their final radials. This system was de¬ 
stined to hold sway in the Arab world until the Nineteenth Cen¬ 
tury, and even to influence texicogTaphers in Persian and Turkish; 
though I bn Paris's method found some supporters, especially among 
writers of specialised dictionaries of religious language. The credit 
far having invented the rhyme order b asually given to al-Jaiiharl— 
Abu Nasr Isma^ ibn Hanimad al-Farabl al-Jauhari {died not later 
then 398/1CXJ7) 3 . In fact^ however, he tiad been anrkipiated in both 
Hebrew and Arabic. An Iigyplion Jew, Sa^diya ibn Yusuf al^Fayyiimi 
(892 h> 4Z A.Dt) compiled a Hebrew dictionary called the "Agron^^^. 
It was m two [larts; the first arranged according to initial letters, 
and the second according to finals—^that is, in rhyme order^ Sa^diya 
definitely intended his second part to help poets with their rhymes. 
There is no evidence that al-Jauhari knew of this work, though this 
is not absolutely outside the bounds of |Josribility. A. B. Keith also 
mentions the arrangement of words according to their final consonants 

* S« Ciat»tef B. 

^ Ibid. 

* For lijogTiiphiral dctiilh, sec the following^ s Buah'm. 195; Tbn ahAnbM^ 

Nushfir at AHbba\ 4i&-44^; Qilltk h iiLso the Intro- 

duetprj voTiimc (K1iif|wldiTna} to Ahniad ^Abd alT]^fffir''s ccliiion of the 
^aft^hr Cairo The QOl^i edition of the ajjo conl^ujiii an intro- 

duciidn, hfv Na^r Abu 3 -Wafl^ yOrfni. 
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as being one of the itiany different systems used in Sanscrit diction¬ 
aries but he does not specify the dates of such works, and they 
may be later than abjatiharl. Much imre to the point is the fact that 
□bjanhan studied under bis maternal uncle, Abu Ibrahim I$haq ibn 
Ibr^tni al-FarabI (died 350/961), and the latter had used the rhyme 
order. This was in a vocabulary entitled "*DTwan abAdab*', Al-Farafat 
divided his work into six books —sound or regular roots; doubled 
roots: roots with a weak initial radical; the triliteral; the quadriUteral; 
and the bamKatcd. Each book was in tivo parts, one for nouns, the 
other for verbs. Then each of these parts was divided into chapters 
according to word-forms. Within these chaplerSp words were arranged 
in alphabetical order according to the last radical. ThuSp the rhyme 
order was only used in subjections, not as the basis of the book. 
The plan is complicaU^p and has some of the faults* of al-KhalTl 
and Tbn Dumid^ es[)ecially the separation of roots recording to the 
number of radicals, Stillp it may liave suggested the rhyme order to 
al-Jauhari. * 

AbJauharT, the wonder of his age"' according to abQiftJ and a!- 
Suyuti, was Ijom in Farab (modeni Otrab) in Transoxiana. But we 
are Informed that he preferred travel to settled life, and, after stu- 
dving under hjs uncle locally, he went to Baghdad. There he studied 
philolug)^ under Abii ^Ala^ al-Farisi (^^-356 A.IL) and Abu Sa^d 
abSirafi (284-3^). He became famous as a calligrapher as well as 
a lexicographer* Then he travelled to Arabia to perfect his knowledge 
of Arabic* visiting the HedjaZp and the lands of the Mudar and 
RahFa tribes. He returned to f^urasSn, settling first in al-Dimighan, 
anil finally in N'tsapur. Here he produced his dictionary, "Taj ablugha 
wa Sahah al-^Arabt>'a*" (The crown of langtiage and the correct of 
Arabic)* known briefly as the "Sabah". Rumour had it that he died 
before completing the faircopy of the work, and that this was carried 
out by his pupil, Abu Ishaq ibn .^Ith abWarraq. Wt are given this 
rumour as a reajOn for the apparent faults of the work^and here 
we are reminded of the attributing of the faults of the ^'^Ain" to 
abljilth. So perhaps the story Hhotild be taken with a "pinch of 
sail"! Al-Jauhaii died in a remarkable fashidm It would ap|war that 
his linguistic labfrtjrs unhinged his mind, for one day he climbed to 
the roof of the old mosque—or* pgrhapSp a house—in Kisapurp and 
lept to the ground, attempting to fly by using a pair of folding doors 

^ flistQry d/ SoiUfriJf LiltratHJT. 

* =Att£r, fl/. ri#., eo-Sa 
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as wings, Al-Suyiili embroiders the slorj' by having al-Jaubari haran¬ 
gue the passer-by below, before inaking his jump, in the following 
worcU: *'Oh people^ I have done something unprcceodenled in the 
world (presumedly ip compiting the and 1 will (now) 

do something tinprccedenled for the next worid!** 

Fortunately^ we are able to study al-Jauhari"s dictionary in print. 
There is first the Eulaq version, undated. This wras a creditable under¬ 
taking, but it suffers from the defect of mosl Bulaq publications of 
the time—lack of clear Sitting-out, so that entries follow one an¬ 
other in close print, w-ithout begilining on a new line, and with words 
IXicked closely together, A new edition has been edited by Ahmad 
^Abd al-Ghaffar ^ At tar. Published between 1375/1956 and 1377^ 
1958, it consists of six volumes together with an introductory volume. 
The latter cortstilutcs the most ambitious history of early Arabic lexi¬ 
cography yet writlen, and will well repay study* The dictiomry itself 
is in Small print, two columns to a page, hut is extremely dear and 
well laid out. THe editor's care is attested by many footnotes which 
contain frequent references to the "Lisan al-=Arab'\ The "'Sahah" 
or ^ was the first Arabic dictionary to be so arranged accor¬ 

ding to a single simple system as to be a useful reference work for 
the ordinary layman unskilled in Arabic philoJogica! science* It came 
at a time when it was badly needed—^when the fragments of the 
empire of the Caliphs could no longer be termed "Arab” even in a 
loose sense, and when the general standard of proficiency in Arabic 
must have been low* tt was eagerly seized by the educated—aJ-Qifti 
testifies to the interest w^ith ivhich the first copy to reach Egypt was 
received by local sa>'ants It became the standard Arabic dictionary, 
and retained its position of pre-emincnicc for tlirce-h unci red ycars^ 
until it was superceded by the "Qmus”* 

In a short introduction to the work, al-Jauharl writes^:—"I have 
deposited in this book what I consider correct of this language, whose 
status God ennobled, making religious and secular science dependent 
on the knowledge of it; in an arrangement in which none has anti¬ 
cipated me, and with an exactitude unsurpassed* (It is) in ^ 
chapters, each consisting of 28 sections, according lo the number and 
order of the letters of the alphahctp lest any sort of section should 

The early authodlics are at joLiis t& mentiEHn that either form is 

’ I I9S 
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be overlooked in the chapters. (I have done this) after obtaining them 
(their contents) by oral transmission in Iraq, and learning them by 
thorough study, and discussing them with the true Arabs in thdr 
desert home-lands. I have not neglected any ad\ice in this, neither 
have I spared myself. May Cod profit us, and here it is for you!" 
This Introduction is remarkably short, succinctp and unpretentious 
for an Arabic leTticographer, Al-Jaiihan thus signalised the advent 
of the dictionary for the ordinary literate laymian by dispensing widi 
the traditional learned preamble. The latte^^ as we have seen, tended 
to contain two elements. The first was a technical account of the 
nature of the language — this would interest chiefly the professional 
philotogcrs: the second was some reference to the works of previous 
lexicographerSp and this—in the case of abAxharT^ — w'as all too 
ready an opportunity to glorify ones own efforts at the expense of 
those of ones predecessors, Al-Jaulsari*s modest preface makes two 
claims: to have included only cored words, and to have initiated a 
nm arrangement* Leaving aside the first claim feW" the time beings 
let us consider the second* Al-Jauhari arrangetl his roots according 
to their final radicals in the first instance, ^Oiis “kataba'^ ^"daraba", 
“habba'\ ''taba"^ "'quirtib'", and ‘"^^^andalib", for example, are all to 
be found in the chapter. There are such chapters, be^nning 

with But wiw and ya* are cornbined in a long xytlu chapter, 

and chapter 28 is reserved for a limited number of words ending 
in wbal is called the "soft alif'", that is, the long vowel "a”. This is 
devoted to words winch obviously puzzled tlie author—sudi as "tdha", 
"ana"', and in which the final long did not 

appear to be a waw' or ya^ which had changed. Within each chapter, 
mots arc entered according to the first, and then tlic intermediate 
radicals. Thus al-Jautiari abolished the division of dictionaries accor¬ 
ding the the lengths of words, and no longer separated sound roots 
from ones. 

This was, indeed, a vital step in the progress of the Arabic die- 
liotiaiy^ But why should ahJauliarT have chosen to make the final 
radical the basis of his arrangement? And, having dmic this, why 
did he not then take the other radicals in successive (reverse) order? 
To put it mathematically, why 30-x, instead of 3-2-1, or 4-t-2-3, 
instead of 4-3-2-1? No satisfactory answer has been given, though 
interesting suggestions have been advanced. It has been all too readily 
assumed that the purpose was to provide ready rhymes for poets, 
since inost Arabic poems use the same rhyme letter for all verses* 
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whether there are ten or a hundred. * Altar condemns this explanation 
as being a reflection om lexicographers, and an unfair limitation of 
their aimsl*. It is equally a reflection on Arabic poets. Surely we 
are not expected senously to believe that even the humble {lurvcyors 
of doggiell and occasicmal verse, let alone serious pf^ets, were so in* 
competent in their craft that they must needs rdy on a dictionary 
for rhymes! Further, a dirttonar)' such as the “Sahah" is not at ail 
suitable as a rhyme dictionary'. For Arabic rhymes depend not only 
on the rhyTEie consonant, but also the metre of the final foot of the 
verse, and therefore the measure of the rhyme word. Thus a poet 
wanting a rhyme for "kablru" would not only have to go throu^ 
the roots ending in ra*, of which there are at least a thousand, to 
find one giving a meaning which would fit. He would also have to 
read the whofc entry* for the selected root, to find one which had 
a long "i" or "u" before the "r”—for example, “jadTr”, "sabur", or 
■'hiir''. Moreover, this long vowel would have to be prueedetl by a 
short one, so a sWird like "laqsir"' would not do, in most metres. In 
the long run, therefore, tt would be quicker for the poet to wait 
fur inspiration. There is a similar objection to JurjT Zaidin's point 
that the rhyme order was useful in an age when rhjinwl prose <saj‘) 
flourished >2, \Ve have mentioned that the earliest Arabft “art-prose" 
such as that of *Abd al-HamId al-Katib goes back to the end of ihe 
Ummayad period, h made considerable use of rhyme. Hut such style 
only reached its apogee in the Maqamat of BadF al-Zamin al-Hama- 
dam (died 3qy/too8, aged 40) and al-Harfrl (445/1054-516/1122). 
The former, it will be noted, was a contemporary of al-Jauharl, while 
the latter was not yet bom when al-Jauharf died. In any case, in rhy¬ 
med prose the word measure was just as vital as the rhyme—if not 
more so. An Arabic rhynister would probably have found a voca¬ 
bulary classified under nieanings much handier for finding le mot 
juste for his rhyme, (ban a large dictionary in w'hich only the roots 
were in rhyme order. So, even if al-Jauhari did, indeed, use this 
order to help poets, he can hardly have achieved his object. Uhat 
miglit be argued is that the growth of rhymed prose, reinforcing 
poetry, the most highly cstecmefl literary medium, may have made 
men "last-radical-consduus'', and may therefore have unwittingly in- 
flucncefl al-Jauhari's choice. Allitteration of the initial letters of words, 
although not entifely absent, is not a prominent feature of Arabic 

Muq^Jclinia voluinr, p. lai. 

Jiirji ^aidsij], Adab Cairo, vtsL I, jiot 
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rhetoric or poetry'- However, the practice of arranging or listing the 
poems of a "Diwan*^ according Lo the rhyme letter, may have in- 
flueiiced al-Jatdiarf. Another suggestion comes from ^Attar t 3 and 
Dami^ They argue that the “Sahah'" w^as written for the genenil- 
Ity, and point out that in Arabic derived forms—particularly verbs— 
the milial radical is often obscured. It is frequently preceded by letters 
of increase, as *"takabbara” and "isiakbara” frotn *-kabura”. The final 
radicair however, is only followed by the familiar pronominal suffixes 
indicating gender, number, and person. From this, they claim that the 
tiro would find it easier to look up a strange w^ord. as he would be in no 
doubt as to its final radical This argument, though plausible at first 
sight, will hardly '*^ho 1 d watcr"^ If the tiro were as ignorant as that on 
the nature of the language, how would he be able to check a deficient 
verb which he encountered in the jussive fomi^ in w^hidrf the f inal weak 
radical liad disappeared altogether? As it Is, in unvowcUed Arabic, even 
the expert has still tn look up such verbs under several alternative roots. 
Moreover, even if our tiro found the final radical, he would still have 
to identify the first radical before he could proceed any further* Again, 
if ahjauhari did intend to cater for the ignorant, why. for example, 
did he enter ^'^'Ankabut" (spider) under ^-k-b? It is well known to 
students of Arabic—indeed, it is one of the major trials of the be¬ 
ginner—that an Arabic iliclioiiary cannot be effectively used without 
a sound grasp of the grammar and the structure of the language. This 
is due not only to the letters of tnere^e in derived forms, and the 
strange behaviour of the weak letters, but to the h^bit of entering 
wurds under their roots. Some )>2ars ago^ I su^ested that the rhyme 
order play have facilitated learning by heart, at a time when books. 
Iwing in manuscript, were exj>cnsivei when learning lung books by 
heart w'as verv common; and when no-onc could claim lo havT studied 
a work thoroughly unless be bad been taught it orally* This last matter 
was important, since manuscripU w'cre usually uiivowellcd. and copyists 
made frequent mistakes. Yet this suggestion is not completely satis¬ 
fying. There Is the possibility that al-Jatibari adopted the idea from 
his uncle, who may or may not have heard of Sa^dTya s tise of ii—or 
even of its use in India. Or perhaps al-Jauhart himself had heard of 


** m-.v 
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Sa"di>'a^s work. Yl^^ut tells us that he had seen a copy of al-Farahf's 
"Diwaji al-Adab” In al-Jatiharrs handwriimg But if this is so, why 
should he claim to have invented the plan? The answer is that when he 
ebimed to liave used a new system he was not referring specifically 
to the rhyme ortlerp but to his listing of roots in one consolidated serieSp 
irrespective of the number of radicals they comprised. In other words, 
he was claiming^ — with justice — to have introduced a dictionary arrange¬ 
ment based on a single simpk prindpk-—the normal alphabetical order 
of the lettersi. 

Another innovation of al-Jauhan" was his method of indicating the 
vowclling of words and other orthographical signs Thts was im¬ 
portant, as copyists normally dispensed with the arduous bbour of 
writing them in—and in any case, when included, they were so small 
as to malcc mi^-eopying extremely common. Ahjauhan's systmi was 
to indicate vowels and orthographical signs in full wording, ivhere 
words varied from a well-known norm, and to use familiar words as 
models. Thus, bi f-tashdid indicated the doubling of a letter, usually 
the second radical as in ^'skldiq"* If “bi 1 -Uhnk^^ (with vowelling) 
was added after a word, this mi^nt that the second tad-ical was vo- 
wellcd, ''Bi l-fath" meant that the preceding word was of the form 
"fa'l". "Bi 1 -fatli wa l-tahrik'" meant that it was "fa^al'^ With verbs, 
the vital vowelling of the second radicaJ was shewn thus: ''hasabtuhu, 
ahsubuhu, with rlamma, (verbal nouns) hasban^ hisaban, and husba' 
mn^'io. 

The '^Sahah" is characterised by succinct definitions, (often coin¬ 
ciding with those of the *"^Ain’'), and illtistralive examples from 
poetry and from Arab speech of the desert The aulhor also shewed 
deep interest in grammar, syntax, and derivation. Thus "bakht** (luck) 
is recognised as an Arabicised word; "muhandis^* (geometrician, en 
ginecr) is trace to the Persian "hindaz”. Adtiad — -that is, words which 
have opposite meanings, such a$ ^a'^aba,^ to unite or to separate — 
arc fully explained. Words which occur only in "itbo^^' arc Jncluded^ 
Itba^ is a feature of many languages: it consists of pairing words, 
by adding to one w'ord another which rhymes with it, and which 
adds nothing to the meaning, and which may even be, of itself, quite 
meaningless. Thus "hasan basan" merely means "hasan** (good). In 
English this is associated with baby talk, as in "dogg>-woggy*'* 

Bwfljwr, tpr. 

Darw^, 94-S; ^AlLit, 155 ff. 
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Despite its fame, the "Sahah" was no less critidsod than Sts pre¬ 
decessors. rt included many copyists' errors^ we are told, both in the 
words defined and In the illustrative poetical examples. Some w'ords 
are entered under wrong roots, owinf to faulty dcri’V'ation, The failure 
to [separate fitial waw and ya’ also eritidsed. The chief criUdsmp 
however, was that, in trying to coniine hi^ work to correct Speech, 
he had omitted much—his pndsm had gone too far. This al-SaghSjii 
was able to include 6o,000 new entries in his "Takmila"' or completion 
of the **^^^*\ Al-Firuatabadi says in his preface to the ^'Q^us" that 
the *\Sahah^* scarcely contains half the language 20^ This criticiSTn 
may not be justifietl Ahmad Paris al-ghidyaq, the nincleenth-century 
Lebanese writer, cotmted spednien seciions of the '"^ahah^* and the 
’*Qamus'^ and was surprised to discover that, excluding proper names, 
the “Sahih’" contained more entries 

Until the "'Qainiis'', no Arabic dictiouary gave rise to such a volume 
of Literature asi the "Sah%"'. Apart from an extensive polemical Lito 
raturc in praise Or condenioation, there arc abridgements, completions^ 
expansions, and commentaries. These arc listed in the introduction 
io '=Attar's edition, as well as in the Broadly speaking, 

the authors of the '"iisin d-^Arab" and the ’'Qanius*' perpetuated 
al-JauharTs influence on Arabic Icxicc^praphy. The former relied on 
the "hawa^i" (marginal notes) of al-Jauhari^s pupil, Tbii Barrip who 
added both tlluslrations and rmiltlcd words to his master's workn Al- 
^ghan! (or Saghani) (573/1177-660/1262), as w-e have seen, made 
considerable additions in his '^'TakT^ib"^ Al-BarmakT (died 397/(006) 
added a liltlep and re-arrange<l the whole in the modem alphabetical 
order in his "Munlaha**, thus antidjiatirtg aLJIainakh^ari Several 
'‘mukhtasaral" or abridgements of the '"Sahah^* were compiled 24 , The 
most famous was al-E^^fs '*Mul^tar al-Sahah'', published in Bulaq 
in 1282/1865* Another. Mahmud ibn Ahmad a 1 -Zinj^i% “Tah^ib 
ai'Sah%'' was published in Cairo in 1371/1952, edited by ^Attar and 
Hariin, AJ-Zinjanl was bom in 573 A,H„ and was killed in Baghdad 
in 656/1258, when the Mongol hordes of HiilOgu sacked the city. 
He first abridged the '"SahMi'' to one-fifth of its original extent, and 
then halved this, so lliat his abridgement was one-tenth of the original. 


Cairo edilJci], 1357/1^58, Voi. h 3^ 

DarwT^ 93, 

^ See the acxcniJit of the pp. 126-134. 

^ MSS of parts of the Jfwnto/iti are to be fowd m Mecca aori UlniilH>ul 
^ For a full list w^ih ilcSHrriptioiis, Mfl ^Atiir, 1^226. 
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Both ht and al-Rlzi omitted m&st qmdriliteral and quinqutliteral rootSi^ 
besides pruning other entries to the very limit. 

Al-Saghani, wham we have mentioned^ was the leading lexicographer 
of his age * 5 , or, as al-Su>TJtf puts itp '"the carrier of the banner of 
lugha in his time”. In addition to the "Tatmila”, he compiled two 
major diclionaries, one shorty and one long. The former, -'Majim' 
al-Bahraio” (The confluence of the two seas), though often re¬ 
ferring to the "Sahah”s is designed chiefly as a dictionary of the 
HadTd] and the Qurin^—hence the title. Consequently^ only limited 
words ar<? mentioned under each root. The large work is the 
whidi has not yet been printed. 1-ane described it as ^'after the *^Muh- 
kam'\ the greatest of the lexicographical works composed since the 
age of the '^Sahah'' Ijne also reported that a copy said to exist 
in a C^iro mosque library was subsequently discovered to be missing. 
In any case, the work was unfinished, reaching only the root "Ijakama"^ 
which means "to^ be dumb"* This caused a rather cruel rhyme to 
gain currency^ to the effect that ab^agb^^C ^^ho had mastered the 
sciences and philosophies, the long and short of his affairs was that 
he became dumb". Both these dictionaries were written in the rhyme 
order, and the “^Ubib" was used as a major source by the compiler 
of the ^'Lisan ab^Arab". 

The importance of the **Sahah" is exemplified by the fact that its 
arrangement was imitated by the main succeeding lextcognipliers. It 
ceased to be the standard work only when the **Lisan" and "Qamus" 
appeared. These w"ere more suited to a later age which ref|uired a large 
and exhaustive dictionary', and which was not interested in any purist's 
endeavour to exclude incorrect or non-Arabic words. The result was 
that the "Sahah"', despite its fame in theory, was neglected in practice 
until modem times. No doubt, now that a good edition exists, it will 
be used increasingly by scholars. In any case, it marks a turning 
point in the history of Arabic lexicography. 

Tticre is a bQiiml manuscript copy in the Lltifaiy of I lie Scliool of OricnUt 
Studies, Univerrity of Durhaiii, 

Lfj'jVcw, liitfodiKtion, p. xv. 
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LATER DICnONvVRJES IN THE RHYME ARRANGE¬ 
MENT: THE “LISAN AL-^ARAB'* AND THE “QAm€S’, 

The mo^t €bvious proof of iil-Jaiihirrs success is the fact that 
his dictionary held its ground for ihrce-hundrcti years; and even after 
that, his arrangement was retained- Neverthdess^ it was almost inevi¬ 
table that a more exhaustive work should follow it sooner or Later, From 
the lltK to the J6th. centuries, Arabic literature displays an increasing 
precx:ciJpatlon with coinpendia on the one hand, and abridgements of 
major works on the other hand^ in the various scientific and Lechiiical 
fields. The altihabetical dictionary medium was applied to other sub¬ 
jects—as is exemplified in the bic^grafhicaS diclionaiy of Ibn KMIU- 
kan (121T-12S2 A.D.) and the biographial and geographical diction¬ 
aries of Yaqut (1179-1229 A,D.). In a period when it was pemiissible 
to iticotporalc wholesale previous writers^ works in one 0^11, and when 
quotation marks were not used, it was lo be expected that someone 
would combine the huge storehouse of material comprised in the fa¬ 
mous dictionaries of earlier times, in one gigantic lexicon. Morcoveri 
since quantity was somellmes more highly esteemed than quality, and 
exhibitionism in the shape of the pamde of a redierchi vctcabubiy 
had been given the stamp of genius in the Maqamat of al-Harlri, 
al-Jauharl's restrictive purism made little appeal. What w^s wanted 
was the whole vocabulary' of Arabic—or as modr of it 25 was humanly 
possible to amass; for it was welhknown that none buL the prophet 
Muhammad had been able to comprehend so rich a language in its 
entirety, 

Ibn Mansur, sometimes known as Ibn Mukarram—Muhammad ibn 
Mukarram ibn ®A 1 T Ridwan ibn Ahnuid ibn Abi l-Qasim ibn Ilubqa 
ibn Manzur al-Ansari ahlfriqi al-Misri Jam^ al-Dfn Abu J-FadU 
(630^1232 was bom in Tunis He was a Shi^itc* though 

fret from biogolry. Me servtd for a long period in the seeretariat of 
the Mamiuk rulers of F^pt, and was afterwards judge of Libyan 

^ So iu : p- 106; thtre art venous versionii of the tmnc 

^ Darwi^, p, lOOi wrtrttgly givea ihc hlrth-datc a$ 6fe. 

* For biogrnijIikcaL nalerial, b«: 106; Darwish, 9^1011 and lltc 
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Tripoli for some time. Finally, he spent the remaining yc^rs of his 
life in Cairo, respite hjs doubtless arduous official duties, he was 
a prolific writer, endowed with a prodigious mtanory. It is said that 
he left 50D volumes of his works in his own handwriting. Tliere is 
little wonder, then, that he went blind in his old age! His works cover 
almost all fields—religion, science, and phiiolc^; and he was also 
a poet. WTiilc he composed compendia and anthologies^ moat of his 
books were abridgements of standard works. We arc told that there 
was scarcely a standard work that he failed to abridge* Yet his claim 
to fame is based on his dictionary, "VLisan al-'Arab", which aimed 
at fullness, not brevity^ and which was the recognised exhaustive 
work even until modern times'^. 

In his introduction to the ^'Lisan”, Ibn Manzur begins by saying that 
God has made man superior to other animals by the gift of speech, and 
that Arabic was honoured among languages ns the vehicle of the 
Quran* Then he jgoes on to say that he has always been keen on reading 
lexicographical works; but, unfortunately, those whose contents are 
good are poorly arranged; whereas those which are well arranged are 
poor in content , .. yet both content and arrangement must be good, if 
a book ts to be useful. Of all the available books on he has 

found none more attractive than al-Azharrs '"Tah<^iib^\ and none 
more complete than Ihn STda‘s "Muhkam". These two arc the out¬ 
standing lexicographical works; others, compared with them^ arc mere 
tneanderings. But they are difficult to use, as if their authors had 
showed people a sweet watering place and pasturage, yet prevented 
their access to them. They had intended to be clcar^ but had been 
obscure; sa that people had been eonfusetl by the hi literal^ tri literal, 
qiiadri literal and quinquiliteral; the doublcdi the w^eak, and the doubly 
weak; and had thus failed to find what they wanted. As a result, these 
two works had become neglected and almost unobtaLnablc This is 
due solely to their unsatisfactory' arrangement^ and the confusion due 
to the manner in which they are divided into chapters* But, on the 
other hand, abjauharl had arranged his ^'abridgement'—not altogether 
n complimentary description of the — welb and consequctilly 

* See also Tajkoprurgde's Miffok c^Sa^Sdc^ Tni /, Stulipirt igj4, lai. The 
flerond volume was utt'cr putH^hed. Tlil^ b a Gemuui ir*yi$latkifi — the Aratwc 
text has been printed hi Hyderabad, Inclia. 

AIm, lljti Shakir ai-KniiiH, /-dudf 11 , 524-s, Cairo ^951; and 

Dr ^Abd al-].»a|Tf Hamu, (d-Uarakiil af fl Mhr ft A^rmn al-AyyQtfi 

wd Calm lup 24a .244. 
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propie had eagerly sought it; even though it was^ as it were^. a niere 
drop in ihc ocean of ihc language, and contained many copyists* errors, * 
I bn Barn had corrected and completed it in a good book. I bn al-Amir’s 
"Nihaya*", a dictionaty of Quranic and HadTth bnguage, had put some 
words in wrong places, through a failure to distinguish letters of 
increase from radicals. The present work, I bn Manzur goes onlo say, 
is meant to replace previous works by drawling from them. He makes 
no false chums from himself such as spoke ‘T heard*. 

did^./'p "I composed**/*, set out.. .*^ *T travelled h .."j **I 

transmitted or obtained from the true desert A^abe'^ After al-Azhari 
there is no scope left for such claims. All he claims is to have collected 
and collated the works of the authors he has mentioned. Any virtues or 
defects must be imputed to their originators, for he has done no more 
than to quote them. The '^Lisan*' is, therefore, a ccmpendium of the 
"*TahtlhTb", "Muhkam**, and “Nihiya**, together with the "SahaJi” 
taken in conjunction with Ibn Bani's completion of it^* 

Speaking Arabic, Tbn Manzur says^ has rnme to W regarded as a 
fault. Men vie with cadi other in translating Arabic books into other 
languages. So liis dictionary has come at the right time: he has made 
it as Noah made the Ark, while his people scoffed. 

He has followed al-Jauhari’s plan save in one small matter, AJ- 
Ajthan, at the end of his dictionary, dealt with the cryptic letters which 
come at the head of the suras of the Qurin: he prefers to commence 
his dictionary with them, before laundiing into the body of tbe bookp 
because of their sacredness, and for easy access—for the reader tisually 
samples a book from the beginning 

After explaining these cjyptic letters**, Ibn Manzur describes the 
phonetics of the alphabet, quoting from previous lexi$x)graphers in 
wording much of which goes back to al-Khalil*^. He gives the 
phonetic alphabet of ab^alil„ Ibn STda and Sibawaihi, and discusses 
the mutual compatibility or irLCOnipatibilily of letters, and also their 
frequencies***^ Finally**, to our surprise, he explains the occult 
powers of letters, and their efficacj* in medicine, quoting al-Buui 
This is a curious additiou to the usual preface-content of the uid die- 

* md., K 

T Ibid., ^ 

* fbid,^ iQ-ii 
Ibid., IJ-14. 

** ibid., 14-1*^ 

Died iaz5 A,D. 

Haywood, Anbtd LeiicGfxaptar 
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tiotiaries. Letters, he says, fiR*y be classified as hot and dry\ hot and 
* wet, cold and dry, and cold anti wcl. These types may be effective 
against various Iwlily ills. Against headache, a magic square with a 
ta^ on each side is effective, for example. This seemitig intrusion into 
a linguistic work is in keeping wnth the notion that a dictionaty 
must be a sort of cncydopoediat that being so^ in discussing the prop¬ 
erties o^ the letters of the alphabett their occuU properties should 
presumedly not be omitted. 

Ibii Manxur retained ahJauharT's arrangement as being the handiest- 
Yet in tile mean lime, there had been a succession of dictionartes adopt¬ 
ing the modem order according to the initial letters of words. The two 
dictiotiaries of at-Jauhan’s cantemlwrary^ Ihn Faris, will be dealt with 
in the next chapter. In addition, from the T2th. to the T4th centuries, 
there had appeared aLRaghib al-l.sfahani^s dictionary' of Quranic 
language; abZama kh.sh arl's -'Asas abBalagha'\ designed to indicate 
metaphorical meaning for use in rhetorical Language; Ihn al-AtliTr's 
^'Nihaya*'', confined to Quranic and Iladith language; and al Mutar- 
rijEis “*'Mughrib'\ for the language of the HatlTlh and jurisprudence. 
It may seem strange that Ibn Maiifur should have failed to follow' their 
example in his quest for convenience. Even if he did not know all of 
tliem, he kneiv the '"Nihaya'". Darw'Ish explains i-*; "It seems also that 
he tvas fond of lengthy tiooks to such an extent that it made him fail 
to consider the arrangement of Ibn Firis and abZamaj^^ari, because 
of the small size of their books'". This may well be the case. But there 
is also the consideration that these (avo works, and others in the modem 
arrangement menltoned above, were all specialised dictionaries. In the 
field of the complete general dictiorLary, the choke was clearly between 
the anagrammaticahphonetk system of aLlUmlil and the rhyme ar¬ 
rangement of al-Jauhari. As w^e have seen, Ibn Man^ir wms not im¬ 
pressed by the arrangement of w'ords under their roots in the^^Nihiyn"* 
Finally, it is fruttltss to argue that Ibn Mannlr should have recognised 
the obvious merits of the modem arTiingcinenl. He was a compiler* not 
a thinker—he w'as not an original mind even in the field of lexico¬ 
graphy in which he txceUed, As far as he was concerned, at-Jauhaii's 
arrangement had proved its worth, find, as a genius of industry rather 
than originality', he saw no need to change it. 

No praise can be too high for Ibn Manzur's achievement in pro¬ 
ducing $Q exhaustive a w'ork. In the Beyrouth edition of i 9 SS/^r k 

lilaifiia, 4s/'. rtf.p 3;lfCi. 

** Ofy. ril., 99. 
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of 15 volumes of about 500 double-cotumucd pages caches. 
With the possible exception of Chinese work, it was the mosl copious 
diclionarj^ the world had yet seen. As wc have !t.*aroed^ from the lime 
of a!-I^ain onwrards, Arabic lexicogniphy, unlike that of other nations, 
had set out to record, if not the vocabulary in its entirely, at least the 
whole range of roots which formed the basis of that vocabulary. The 
Usin'' forms the culmlmtion, recording, as far as the author was 
able, all the roots, and all the words derived from those roots, which 
were, or had been, in use^ together with ample illustrative eximiples. 
U is a veritable store-house of Arabic language, sciencct and arts. As 
Ahmad Paris al-^idylq said 'Tt is a book of lexicography, juris- 
pnidence, grammar, accidence* hadf^-explanation and Quranic-com- 
mcnlary'\ ft contains 80,000 entires, each devoted to one root and its 
deri\'ativt*s, a number which w^s only surpassed by the “Taj ab^Arus” 
with its r^.OOO: the latter^ however, is comparatively deficient in its 
illustrative examples The difinitinns of the “Usfm^ are full> 
leaving no roejm for ambiguity: two or more definitions arc often 
given for a single word, to ensure clarity. Numerous examples are 
quoted from the Quran, the Sunna, poetry and proverbs. Ibn Manzur 
is content to repeat verbatim what previous lexicngraphers have written 
in their dictionaries; where two of them disagree, he tends merely 
to rejjeat what both ha%T said, even at the risk of appearing to contra¬ 
dict himself. A Ic.xicograplicr on this scale—especially one who also 
had numerous other “irons in the fire**—could not afford the lime 
to be critical And one ennnot help sympathising with him, not only 
hi-cause of the magnitude of his task^ but because the Arabs spent 
far loo much time arguing about comixilatively minor points of philo¬ 
logy ... whether this word or that was vowelled with fat ha or kastan 
whether such-and-such a measure of the broken plural was admissible 
for a certain word. In no other nation w^cre the savants more admit 
in justifying their own existence by creating work for themselves^ 
and for others. At the beginning of the present century', after the 
publication of the Bulaq edition of the “Usan'l Ibrahim al-YIaiji 
devoted rnany images of his journal, '^aJ-Piya^ to pointing out the 

^ Ttie Baliii Edition of 1306^1303 A.H, is in 20 vols. o! about 500 
cacli, in clo!n? \mnt. 

In the tntrixluclion lo the Bilfarj cHkion. 

thrahmi al-Ya^ijr, articles Lhdn hi Vol VT Cn903-4>fc 

pr. 65-66. S« also Dorwyit loOr and tliinifa. 24J. 

^ Vol VT, pp. 6> W* 193, ^ :S 2 l, m 3^*5, 4^7, I49p StJ- 
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errors in the work. Many of them, he suggested, were due iK>t merdj 
to the copyists^ but to the author himseif* and the aitthcHttes on whom 
he had based his dictionaiy. The examples he gives reveal mostly 
either WTon^ voweUing^ or mistakes over diacritical points—^"tazayj^" 
dalil‘\ for example, in mistake for Most of them are 

corrected in the Beyrouth editiom Dr^ 'Abd al-Latif Hamia^® makes 
the one major criticism which may justifiably be levelled at the '"l-isan" 
—that consulting it is a slow process. This is, in part, due to its 
prolixity — one can't "see the wood for the trees*^ But it is also due 
to ihc fact that the Arabic lexicographers, concerned as they were 
with the problem of how to arraiigc rooESp and with the difference 
between radicals and letters of increase, scarcely troubled ihemselves 
with the prpblem of how best to tabulate the various derivations of 
any given root, CotLsequeiitlyp In the ^'Lisan'*—as in previous dic- 
tioiLiries — under any giv'eu iriliteral rool^ ihe simple verb may be 
given firstn Or^a >^erbal noun (infitutlve)^ or even an adjective-'*. 
There is no guarantee that the simpler forms will occur first, before 
the more complicated ones; and even If they do, the author is quite 
likely to go back to thciUp after having passed on to more complex 
derivations. Much space is also wasted where, for example, a verse 
of poetry is quoted in support of a given defiaition of a word, to 
cxpbiin the meaning of other words occumrig in that verse which 
have no real bearing on The point under discussion. Truth to tdl, a 
“digressional disease*' afflicted late Arabic technical literature; this 
is w'ell illustrated by such works as Ibn commentary on the 

poem "Banat Su^ad'* by Ka^b iliani Zuhair^i. 

Yet, after alk such criticisms show ingratitude. The reading of any 
of the Icmger articles in the is a linguistic and literary ex¬ 

perience. It gives us glimpses into a whole world of Arabic culture. 
Though Lane may have favoured the “Taj al**Anj5‘\ to the average 
educated Arab, the '^LislUi” is still the major reference, on a par 
with the Oxford lingUsh Ehetionary. For quick reference, however, 
he uses the "’Qamus"*, to which we must now turn our attention. 

During the Middle Ages, it became intreasingiy the custom of Arabic 
writers to give their books fanciful titles conlaining Tnetaphorical ex¬ 
pressions. Thus al'Mas^dT's tendi-centuiy historico-geographiGil des- 

Op . 224, 

* The entf>^ for *-!-m begins with and *'^aJliiiii“, bceatiK 

ihcy are among the 99 lumcs of GotL 

1. Guldi Cortaen iiC 4 ai»i frew Z^heir^ Leii^ris; 1B71. 
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cription of the wgrlci was entitled **the Prairies of Gold" (Muruj 
R]-dhahab)« In the following txaluryj al-TTj^'alahi entitled his an¬ 
thology of codterdporary poetry '^‘the Unique Pearl of the (Yati- 

mat al-Dahr), Previously^ lexicographers had, for the most part* given 
their works prosaic titles. Trdc* the S^tib Ibn 'Abbad, as we have 
seen, went so far as to indicate the copiousness of his dictionary by 
calling it "al-Muhit fi Plugha", but whether he meant the "ocean of 
bngmge" or the '"all-embracing" is doubtful!. Al-JauharT bad called 
his work the *Vrowii of 1a^guage'^ but it was the other half of the 
title, “the correct of Arabic" which gained currency. To Majd al-Din 
Muhammad ibn Ya^qub al-Firilzabadi (^26/1326-817^1414) fell the 
honour of unwittingly coining the modem Arabic word for dictionary* 
by calling his dictioiiary "aJ-Qimus al-Muhif' (the Surrounding 
Ocean). The word "Qmus'', thanks to the wide currency of the 
dictionaryp and others based on it in several languages, came to mean 
a dietionarj'. Whether or not the word is a corruption of the Greek 
"Okeanos'"* it occurs in the Kadttji, and is mentioned in many of the 
dictionaries* as meaning the maiup middle, or deepest part of the sea 

Al-Hruiabadt is often described as having l>een bom in Finiza- 
badp a village near ShTraa (he is also sometiines called "al-Shir^r^), 
In factp it would seem that his grandfather came from that place, 
and he himself telb tis that he was bom in He early 

showed that phenomenal memory which is illustrated his statement 
that he never went to bed without having learned 300 (or 200?) 
verses. By the age of seven, he had learned the Qur^ti by heart. He 
began his studies locally^ moving to ^Trl^ at the age of eight. Then 
he went to Iraq—Wa^it and Baghdad* to continue his education, 
specialising in lu g ha and fiqh. Henceforward* he spent a good deal 
of his long life travelling from one country to another, studying and 
teaching, and seeking and seoiring the patronage of princes^®. Wher¬ 
ever he w'cnt, he would carry loads of books, which he would unload 
whenever he stayed in a place, in order to be able to read thcrrL 
If he became temporarily short of moncyp he would sell some of 
them 2®. From Baghdad he went to Syria* w?hcre his outstanding 
ability w*as recognised, and students flocked to him. HSs subsequent 

^ So in -JiiAjjA, Jumhara^ and f-UiJff. 

® S« TaskBiiribGMie, 117^1^; D^rw'^h, ifU-ICd; Bn^ya^ 

fl7-n&; RuTsku, 143-154- 

S« cniry k-r-£ in the QUmtif, Cairo ediJon, Ih iSg. 

^ Bmhvii 117 . 

« JbifL 
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travels, thtjugh etjnsislly reported in their broad outline by the various 
biographers, are cotnpUcated and confu^scd in delaiL Al-SiWiiwi at¬ 
tempts to give the detailed itinerary in his biographical dictionaiy 
of people of the Ninth Cenlur}' A.H. From Ehunasctis^ al-FfrQza' 
bad! went to jemsatetn, then to Cairo, then on the pilgrimage to 
Mecca, After again Visiting Cairo and Baghdad, he spent ten years 
in Mecca, Here he wrote his ODtnrtientary on al-Bul^ad's IJadith 
collection, the dictionary. Later, we find him in 

Rum (Asia Minor)* as tutor to Eaya^fd, son of the Ottoman s til tan 
Murad I, who richly rewarded him. Then he went to India, then 
to his native Fars^ Here he met Tamerlane^ the chastiser of the same 
Biya^Td who had been his pupil, Tamerlane rew'arded him with 5,000 
dinars (or I00,ooo dirhetrLs), lie spemt the final period of his life in 
Arabia. The* Rasulid ruler of the Yemeni al-A^raf whose 

capital w'as ahYazid, not only made him chief Qadl, but also honoured 
him by accepting his ebughter in msirriage, lie spent also some time 
in Ta^ifp Medina and Mecca. In the biter two places, he established 
schools, and installcfl masters to teach in his absence. These he had 
to dose after the death of his jiiitron, Isma^h He also (possessed 
property in a number of pbces—a ganten in Ta^if, aiid houses in 
Muna and elsew^here. He died in Zabfd in Sty aged over go, 

and still holding his post of Qadi. Eighteen years earlier he had plead¬ 
ed with the Sultan to be allowed to end his days in Mecca, He w'as 
refused on the grounds that he could not be spared. 

He w'as art industrious author. Apart from the ^'Qamus”, he wrote 
a large-scale comuientarj" on al-Bukhari, already mentioned, and a 
commentaiy' on the first sura of the Quran* together with a number 
of short manographs of a philological nature with such titles as: 
“What can be said wdlh cither sin or shm“; "^Names of the lion'^; 
"'Marriage terms"'; “Wine names'"; “Nouns describing young women". 
Altogether the names of about 4D of his works are known. One—^a 
life of the Prophet—is in Persian, He ivrote much poelr^s but it 
was inferior to his pro$e, being marred by those ah^truse rare words 
which might be expected In apjieaJ to a lexicographer. His speed of 
composition w'as proverbial He could comptMie a short treatise over¬ 
night. For example, when he was once asked whether honey w^ns the 
vomit or excreta of beeSr he wrote a monograph on the subject over¬ 
night. 

Yet, W'ere it not for his dictionary, he would long have been for- 
^ al-SikhlwZ, /i Aht al-Qam ai-Tdsi^M Cairo 1955, X, Tp-fin 
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gotten. Not only has the word "Qinius'* come in tnean dtetiorwr)': 
but to Ar^ib students of their iMguage, dictionary still me^ns, generally, 
the "'Qanius". $iddiq Hasaii KMn tells ns that in his days, %oqo 
manusertpt copies existed spread over the Islamic world, though he 
does not give the basis for his statistics. As early as 1230/18171' 
first printed edition apifcared in Calcutta—the hoine of so many pio¬ 
neer publications in Ambic and Persian literature. In the same year 
a Turkish translation appeared in Scutari There were subsequent 
editions in India and Iran (Teheran)* But it was the printing of the 
work in Cairo (Biilag) from 127:?/1856 onwards, which made it widely 
available to the Arabs thcoisehes. It is usually printed these days jii 
four volumes of handy size, costing in the region of a pound each^ 
and it can safely be said that no native teacher of Arabic—at any 
rate at the secondary school level anti above—would bl without his 
ow^n copyn. Whereas the ^'Lisan" is for the library^ the “Qainus^' is 
for the study and the sehooL 

The dictionary opens with a preface in ornate rriyTned prose re¬ 
miniscent of al'Hann -t** After referring to God as the giver of 
language, and the Projjhet as the most eloquent speaker^ the author 
refers to the importance of lexicc^raphy as an aid to the under¬ 
standing of the ^arPa, There have been experts in lugba tn the past 
in all ages~^"fa allafu wa afadu, wa .^nnafu wa ajadiP^ He hinrself, 
he !!iays, has long been an expert, and had searched for a comprehensive 
dictionary; but, when baffled in his quest, he began (^ra'^tu fi) 
his large-scale dictionary known as the *'Lami^"p or, in full, *'al-Liini' 
a 1 -mu^lam al-^ujab al-jami^ bain al-Muhkam wa l-*^tTbab'*—'*the Plain 
and MLirvellous Luminary correlating Ibn Sida's "Muhkam"' and tbc 
of al-Sghanr\ Tliese two lexicons, he says, are the out- 
standing ones. He also made additions to them, making hi.s ' 

superior to anything yet compiled—did he know of the '’Usafi", 1 
wnnder?—But he estimated that it (Idiainmaittuhu) would consist of 
sixty volumes, and would thus be imccessible to students, l ie was 
therefore requested to prepare a short Ujok on the same plan, which 
should, nevertheless, be full He produced the present work, omilting 
the illustrative examples (^-awahid). Thirty volumes of the large work 
are comprised in one volume of the smaller one, yet it still contains, 
in briefer form, the wrhote of the contents of his two major sources, 
the ''Muhkam'' and the and more besides. He has called 

See OmpEer 10 . 

™ Cciiro edition, 1, 2'?. 
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it ^'al-Qarfius aUMiihit*\ b^causti it is* as it were, the greatest ocean. 
He has noticed the popularity of al-Jaukftri^s "'^ahah”—and this popu¬ 
larity is justly deserved. But it has omitted at least a half of the 
language, cither by omitting roots altogether, or by neglecting to men- 
tion rare meanings. He therefore wishes his own book^s superiority 
to be obvious from the start. To that end, he has written matter missing 
from the "Sahah" in red ink; not in a boasting spirit, but to show, 
as the poet says^ "how much the first has left to the last"'. Al- 
Firuzabadi then lists some of the special merits of his dictionary. 
First and forcmoslt he has separated the waw and the ya^, which 
has eluded previous compilers, Thi^ is not strictly true. Admittedly 
al-IGialTl had classed thian together to form the last chapter of the 
and Ibn Duraid harl not clearly distinguished them. Al-Jau- 
hari had confused them as final radicals, but distinguished them as 
medials and initials. Ibn F^ris^ with whose work al-Ffruzabadi 
familiar^ had dearly seiiciTated them. Apart from this^ a strong case 
could be made for considering these tivo letters as one for dictionary 
purposes, except when they are initiaL since they both frequently 
change to alif, and are not distinguished in certain verbal derived 
forms. The other merits he claims for his book serve two purposes— 
brevity and clarity* Brevity w^as achieved by the regular use of alArc- 
viations—and in this he was a real pioneer* The Arabs were already 
accustomed to abbreviating certoiu pious foimube of frequent occur- 
rence^ as, for mstance "s-l-^-m" for "^Ila Ilihu ^alihi wa sallam” 
when the Prophet was mentioned* ATFinizabadi used five letters as 
abbreviations: the letter mim, meaning “ma^ruP* (known), to avoid 
defining such common words as palm^ bee, house, horse, and so on; 
previous lexicographers have frequently either given no definition, or 
written ^'lua^ruf'' in full. Sometimes they had used some meaningless 
formula, such as "man — the singular of men'"! The letter jim he 
used for {pluraJ)^ and it is still so used in Arabic dictionaries. 

Two Jims meant the plural of a plural. The other three abbreviation 
letters were to deal with the large number of proper names—par¬ 
ticularly geographical ones—which occur In the "Qamus"'. The in- 
dusion of these is oj)cn to critidstn. It could be argued that they 
are out of place in a linguistic dictionary. Yet I feel sure that many 
readers thought othcnvise in a period when maps were almost non¬ 
existent. Place-names in general are indicated by the letter *^in, for 
uiawdi^; towns by dal, for balad; and villages by la^ marbuU, for 
qarya* In addition, bis use of red ink for matenaL not in the "§ahah" 
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must, 1 suppoK, be decnied an abbreviation. Where nouns take the 
regular Itmltunc with ta’ marbuto, we read "wa hiya hi l-ha*" — though 
we might have expected al-FirOzabaili’s ingenuity to have found some- 
thing briefer than this. Finally, he was much concerned to show vowcl- 
ling in an unequivocal manner without undue waste of space. We have 
already seen how ahjauhari approached this pTohlern. Al-Firfiialadt 
adopted similar mcsisiires, which he refers to in his preface, without, 
however, acknowledging his debt to at-Jauharl. He based his system 
on three principles. Firstly, certain words were so familiar that his 
readers were expected to know the vowelHiif. Secondly, he assumed 
certain normal vowelUngs, and only indicated variants. Xhus in the 
simple triliteral noun, the norm was ''fa''!", as in "oiahl {slowness, 
gentleness). Where the second consonant also had fat^ha, as in 
“hasan’*, the explicatory formula was “muharrak” {vdwellcd). If a 
word was vovvclltd with daiiima or hasra, followed by sutuu, as in 
subh" and "rihm’', the formula was "with damma" or "with kasra". 
For other noun forms, common words were used a^ models. Thirdly, 
the alternative vowellings of the simple iri literal verb were indicated 
by model verbs giving the six alternatives. Thus, “ka sajni*a meant 
that the verb has kaSra in the perfect, and fatha in the imperfect. 
In this indication of vowclling, al-Fiinzabadi adopted and modified 
slightly what al-jauharf had done. 

By these ingenious means, he w*as able to cram into two volumes 
60,000 entries. He had consulted a thousand books in the process, 
but omitted all reference to them and their authors, as well as the 
usual illustrative examples, to save space. The success of the bonk 
shows how well it satisfied a need. Cr^ies multiplied, and many abrid¬ 
gements and commentaries were written S®. The work was trans¬ 
lated into Persian and Turkish. All the same, it found its detractors 
as well as its champions. Thcrie was considerable polemical literature 
for and against, which really resolved Itself into Jauhan versus H- 
ruzabadi. This, it must be confessed, al-Firuiabadi had called down 
upon himself, not only by his flamboyant display of his predecessor’s 
omissions in red ink, but by pointing out the latter s errors here and 
there. Thus, under "raarham" (ointment) st, he says: "al-Jauhari’s 
mention of it under r-h-m is a mistake The mim is radical, for one 
says “marhamtu l-jurh" (I put ointment on the wound), whereas if 
the num were a letter of increase, one would say "arhamtu". 

W For a list m ilic pasts at ilie already meniioncd. 
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Here let consider the nierils and donerUs oi die **Q^us”. 
First we miuit accept that the choke of the rhyme order was delibe¬ 
rate and considered. Lane suggests that there Is evidence that die 
was in the same anagrammadeal order as the "Muhkam"^ 
In the entry f-k-h in the * Qamus^^ Jj;| explanation of the word 
^^fakiha'^ (fruit) wc read: "I have showNi this at length in the 
Now we are told that he only compteted five of the sixty parts of 
that work ^3, If he had been using the rhyme order, the root f-k~h 
would come near the end of the w’hole w'ork^ But in the anagrammatical- 
phonetic order. It would be nearer the bti^nning, as ha^ is a guttural 
letter^. Darwi^ dis^putes this, and suggests that the number sixty 
as the expected total number of volumes in die ""Lami=” is eitlicr an 
exaggeration or a oopyisE^s error* He points out that in Khalil*s ar¬ 
rangement the chapters become successively shorter: therefore the entiy 
f-k-h (or rather h-k-f) would really oectir rather more than a third 
of the w^ay through. A check of the manuscripts of the con¬ 
firms this. Unless al-Firuzabadt began his like al-Qali’s 

“Bari"^'', with the letter ha^^ the facts sec-m Irreconcileable. Eut in 
any case, he was using as his two major sources one w^ork in. the 
rhyme arrangement—the and one on the annagimiiiiiatica] 

^he "Multkam"* The alphabetical order of the initial was cet' 
taitily known to him* Among his works is a book in which he corrected 
a thousand misLikes in the "Mujmar" of Ibn Farisa^, whom he ap 
parently praises. /Vs in the case of Ibn Mansur, then, we are bound 
to believe that he preferred the rhyme order. 

The virtues of the "^QamCis" have been sufficiently indicated— 
brevity combined with copiousness and clarityj clear indication of 
vowelling, and the use of abbreviations. Yet some of these very vir¬ 
tues have been turned into vices by his critics. He has been reproach¬ 
ed for failing to quote authorities for his words for including 
too many technical terms, especially rntdical for introducing so 
many foreign words and placing them under hypothetical roots as 
if they were Arabic" for filling his work with geographical and other 
proper names: for omitting words, es|>edally those of Pre-Islamie 

IV, 3«9 

^ al-SlkhflWL iff. CI>., X, &E, 

** For a of ihis^ set Lcj'ifow Preface, xviii; and DarwL^n 

^ Taskopruiiidc, up; abStkbJiLwT* X, 8 ^. 

ftifUTiza 2 ^t. 

^ Darwi^ 105, and (quoting Ahmad Firis 115. 
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pot>try 38 ; for obscurity and ambiguity in transcribing from his atilhO' 
rilics; for critidsing the “^ahah"; and for an error of judgement in 
choosing the rhyme arrangLuiL'nl. Of more substance is the LTiticism, 
already levelled at the "Lisau", namely, lack of a consistent sequence 
for dealing with the various derivations, whether nominal or verbal, 
from any given rtiot. Why, for instance, should he open the root 
f-k-h with the noun ''fakiha*'. and th dh-l with the verb "khadhala” 
(in desert)? There seems to be no logical explanation. But k doca 
seem that in irumy eases lexicographers merely followed al-^alil’s 
example in this malter. We often find the Same word beginning the 
entry for a root in the "Sahah", and "QamuS , 

A large-scale commentary on the "Qamus”—if the term commen¬ 
tary is allowable—was compiled in Eg>q’t in the Eighteenth Century. 
It is also the must copious Arabic dictionary—at least to the total 
number of entries—ever ctwnposed. It is the "Taj al-'Arus" of Mnr- 
tada al-Zabidi (1732 or 33 A.D. to iTgi). A detailed discussion of this 
work is beyond the seoiie of the present study. In' any case, though 
accordeil fame in the West as the basis of Lane s Lexicon, it has 
never replaced tlie “Lisan" in Arab estimation as the liest large-scale 
diclionaiy in a long introduction, the compiler lists about 500 
authors on whom he has drawm to expand the "Qanius*’. Most of the 
older works are mentioned, including the chief dictionaries ■the 
"Sahah", ’‘Tahdhib", "Muhkam*', "Nihaya", "^injab'', “Takmila ii 
l-SaJ>ah", ■*.^sas al-Balagha”, “Jamham" and ‘‘Mujniar'. The “Usan’* 
is also included, but Lane"*® has pJtinted out that a huge proportion of 
the material additional to the "Qamus" is word for word the same as 
the*‘Lisan". He says: "I cannot, therefore, acquit the Scyyid Murtadi 
of a want of candour, and of failing to render due honour to the one 
of the most Laborious of compilers, by not staling either that the Taj 
al-'Aroos was mainly derived in the first instance from the Lisan 
al-*Arab (whidi 1 believe to have been the case), or that the contents 
uf the former are mostly to be found in the latter". The method of the 
author of the "Taj" was to put the contents of the "Qamus'' in 
brackets, interixilating commentary material. The latter consists of 
amplification of definitions, the menlioii of authorities or ruwah , 
illuslrative quotations—though not as many of the latter as in the 
larger earlier dictionaries, the inclusioti of addiliona! words under roots 

® 241- 

w Sm Latte, Lrxkfm I, syiii ff.; DaTwist!. 107 ff-: fwd the Bulaij aliuoo ot 
llie “Ta.) a^-^A^us^^ 

^ Laire, Lexictm I, ii. 
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already to be found in the **Q5mus"', and also entirely new roots. The 
amateur stalistidans tell us that the number of entries is r20,(xx>, as 
against So,ooo in the “Lisan", 6 o,ooq in the "Qajnus”, and 40^000 in 
the "Sahah”, Lane tells us that when he went to Cairo to write Irs 
Lexicon, he heard of a certain Eastern source which comprised in 
about one seventh of its bulk the whole contents of the “Qamus”. This 
was the “Tij", and when his search for it was successful, it fully justi¬ 
fied his expectations ‘*1, By this he means that it proved to be as com¬ 
plete and copious as he had expected. But this b the only way in which 
it surpasses the “Lisan", Moreover there is still no consistency in 
entering derivatives under their roots. 

This was one of the reforms which were needed in Arabic lexict*- 
graphy to which Ahmad Paris at-Shtdy&9 {died c. 1890) drew atten¬ 
tion in the Nilicttenth Century, He also called for the abandonment 
of the rhyme order in favour of the normal European alphabetical 
order w'hich had already been demonstrated by Ibn Paris and al- 
Zamaldi^an. ^idyaq has been deseribed as "a many-sided and pro¬ 
lific writer with the inner lining of the journalist” ■*2. A lover of the 
antique, and of recherche vocabulary, he was nevertheless one of the 
pioneers of the modem Arab literary awakening, and one of a long 
line of Lebanese and Syrian Maronlte Christian scholars. He was edu¬ 
cated in the American Mission School in Beyrouth, and travelled widdy, 
visiting Istanboul, Malta, Egypt, Tunis, France, and England. Though 
he came to England at the invitation of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, this did not prevent him from turning Muslim. In Egypt 
he was prominent in journalism, and a contributor to "al-Waqa*i‘ 
al-Misri>'a"; in Tunis he founded his paper, "al-Ra^id”, and in btan- 
boul *‘al-Jawa’ib”. In his book ‘'al-JasQs *ala l-Qimfis” (the Spy 
on the Qimus) he voiced his criticisms of the '‘QamUs" in particular, 
and of Arabic lexicography in general. His main points have already 
been mentioned, and require no repetition. Vet his own dictionaiy^ 
if it can be so called—^locs not carry out the reforms he demanded 
of others. Entitled '‘Sirr al-liyal fi i-badal wa 1-ibdal" it was de¬ 
signed to support the onomatopoeic theory of the origin of language, 
and the biliteral foundation of Arabic, This last theory is, of course, 
well known to those whose study is the common ancestry of Hamitic 

Ibid., v^. 
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and Semkic 1anguages> but it is not always realised tbal it was a 
theory followed up by a number of J^uU scholars in the Lebanon 
and by Anastasie de Sl £lie (al-Ab Anastis al-Karmali) in Iracj, 
To press his first theory, the onomatoppeiCp Ahmad F^is invented 
a new alphabetp be|^nnifig with the guttural letters—hanua* ha^, l^a’, 
®Ain, ghain and hl^^ and then continuing with the remainder of the 
letters, ba^, ta^ yia^ and so oUt in their nomial order. To support hts 
second thepry,^ the btLiteral origin of the language, he enters his roots 
under bilitcral headings, dealing with them anagrammatically. Thus, 
kataba comes under the heading t-k. Perhaps al-§hidyaq would have 
defended the seeming inconsistency between words and deeds on the 
grounds that "“Sirr aMiyaf' was not a dictionary in the accepted sense^ 
but an exposition of linguistic theory. He w^as important as a pioneer 
of philolo^cal research carried out into Arabic by Arabs in the modern 
era^ Backw'arddooking in returning to al-KballPs anagramSp he had yet 
made the clarion call for a sensible dictionary arrangement in Arabic, 
suitable to modem needs, tn the next chapter we shall verify that this 
implied no slavish imilation of the European, but going back to the 
exx>eriments of certain Medieval Arabic lexicpgiaphers. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


THE MODERN DICTTONARY ARRANGEMENT 

When nl'tOiatll began the ''Kilib he was perfectly well 

aware that the Arabic alphabet, in its convctiiiDnal order, began with 
alif—or hairtKa, We have seen how his scietitifie mind pre^t^Jited hifn 
from using that order. Moreover, having niatheinaticai leanings, he 
w*as delermined not inadverlenli)' to omit any Arabic roots from his 
work, and he'jKThaps felt that he could best ensure this by his ana- 
grammatical or fjcrmutative method. But a contemjKjrar}' of his, Abu 
'Amr Ishaq ihn Mirar al-^aiban 1 , wrote a dietionary^ or perhaps 
more acEmrately a vocabulary—the ''Kitab al-Jim"—in which he fore¬ 
shadowed the modem dictionary arrangement. He w^as, perhaps, the 
initiator of a system whereby words were grouped in chapters accor¬ 
ding to their first radical letters^ but within these chapters, there was 
apparently no logical order. It is significant that Abu ^Amr belonged 
to the Kufan school of Grammarians and lexicographers, w'hile al- 
TOralTl belonged to the more orthodox Oasran. Tsm much stress has 
probably been laid on the differences Irt^twcen these two rival sdtools, 
especially since, by the lime philological studies really gut "^under 
weigh", Baghdad was the capital of ihe Islamic Empire, and it was 
lliere that scholars flocked, whatever their viewpcjint. Bui the terms 
"Basran*^ and ''Kufan" applied to linguistic studies do represent dif¬ 
ferences of approach, nevertheless. In brief, "Easran*^ tended to imply 
analytical, logical, and theoretical, while ''Kufan'' implied a mom prac¬ 
tical approach. Even scholars who had never studied in either placet 
cnuld trace back a kind of genealogical tabic of teaching handed dcFwn 
to themselves from one or other of these two seats of learning. The 
Kufans tended lo accept what they heard—w'hether directly or in- 
directly—from the Bedouin Arab, rather than what fitted into the 
known pattern of the language h in the terminology of of the Greeks 
and of Varro, the Basrans were the Analogists, the Kufans the Aiio- 
malists. 

^ Fur a full artount of die Kiifati SdtDol, see Dr Mudhl al-Makhrfiblt iLfa- 
drasoi aI-K<ifaf. Baghdad 195^5. 
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Abu ^Amr a natiV'e of KOfa^, but settled in Baghdad He 
was named after the ^aibaxi tribe because he lived with them to 
leant pure Arabic+ ot* according: to another Storyp because he tau^t 
their children. lie lived to a grand old age, retaining all his faculties 
to the hsL He died in 213^ aged 1 iS"*. In his studies^ he spedalised 
in HadJyi. ^ 30 ctl^^ and IcxScogntphy. Ilis reliability was questioned 
because he was a wine-bibber, and because he was a Kufari. The 
modern Egyptian writerp Taha Husaiiip includes hiiUp with Oalaf 
al-Ahmar, and Hamniad al-Raw iya, among the forgers of Pre-l^bmic 
poetry Abu '^Amr's leanings were to^vards dialect and rare words. 
We arc told that he went out into the desert among the true ArabSp 
taking two jars of ink with him: he did not return until they were 
used up. He w^as interested in what w'e would call '*folk jiwtir)'", and 
collected the diw^ans of a hundred or more Arab tribes+'lt is said tkat 
these collections were hung in the mosciue in Kiifap but this story is 
as improbable as the one from which It must have been copied—that 
the ^'Mu^allaqat'* were hung in the Ka'‘^ba at Mecca. He liad pre^ 
viously studied ancient poc^lry under al-Mufaddal aJ-DabbTp the collect 
lor of the '^Mufaddallytt'". His other w'orks include many short lexi¬ 
cographical treatises with titk'S familiar at that time—'^The Palm'\ 
"The Camer'i "Characleristics of Man". As an adjunct, no doubt, 
to his poetical collections, ho wrote his large dictionary or voobuSaiy, 
the “Kitab al-Jim''. Considerable my.stcry has, in the past, surrouixled 
thi3 w*ark and its title. The "Fthrist''^ Calls it “Kitab al-Nawadir 
known as Kitab ahjim”^ and also mentions a "Kitab al-Huruf'^ (book 
of expressions, letters or dialects). Abu 1-TayTb mentions both a 
"Nawadir*^ and a ^'Jint'^p and adds; taught the former, but not 
the latter, for he was mean wdth people over It, and no-one studied 
it under him" Qifti says ''And Abu ^Amr composed the book 
of “Huruf' ill language, calling it '“Kitab ah Jim". I^ter he called 
it *'a]-lughat" (dialects, express]011$)"^ Ibn ^allikan calls it® "Kitab 

=* For biQg:nitih[cal details. 5« Aba Tayibp Mor^fib ai-Nahmiiyln^ 91-93; 
Ziibaidlp Qiiti 1. 23i-a2i); Ibn al-Aiihfiri, Nudwt ai-AUbH^, 130-1 as; 

Ibn Khalllkaii. k 16^-3: 

^ aD^S2l'2 iMiJ 2ic^&i5 are also civtit by jscuiie autlioritics as ihe ctitc of 
his death. 
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al-Jlm^" and ‘*a]-Lughat"^ The late distinguished scholar Kr^nkow 
was interested in this work, which had long been a mystery* espedally 
since its strange dtlc was reminiscent of '"Kitib ab^Ain”, He learned 
that there was a copy in the Escorlal Library in Madrid. Writing in 
the article ‘"al-Shaibam" in the ''Ejic>*clopedia of Islam" in 1934 
he said; *'The book is not a lexicon... though in a rough way the 
wonds are arrangixi in four chapters commencing with the first four 
letters of the alphabet -.. The particubr value of the bcjok lies in the 
fact that Jt is a large collection of expressions peculiar to certain 
tribes: on the first 27 pages there are tio less than 30 different tribes 
mentioned, and there is not the least doubt that Abu ^Amr extracted 
the unusual vrords from the So old diwans of Arab tribes which he 
liad collected*'* He added that the book contained poetical quotations 
not to be found in the "L^san’^ and Vi^as *'lhe greatest monument of 
the Kufic school of granimarians"*. He also expressed the intention 
of editing it* However* I have ascertained that the prospective pu¬ 
blishers, the Da^irat aJ-Ma^arif al-^Uthmamya in Hyderabad, India, 
reedved none of the text ftoni him. There have been rumours of 
intended publication in Eg>’pt. 

Krenkow*s account is correct save in qnc respect The book is 
not confined to the first four ktters of the alphabet, but runs through 
the whole 28 from alif to ya^. The manuscript is In 287 double pages 
or leaves, with about 400 words per page and is thus considerably 
smaller than the ^'^Airt'*. Words occur in the chapter appropriate to 
their initial radicals* but within these chapters there is no logical order* 
Thus the first chapter begins with "awq'^ and "a2uSi". Tn 

the Idia^ chapter, the first word is '“taWiniya", verbal noun of 
"Ioanna". Then ccjcnc words from the roots kh-t-f^ !^-w-thp Wi-bf. 
kh-b“b^ and ^-f-w* No attempt is made to cxplaid several words 
under any root—it is only the word occurring in the poem quoted in 
which the author is interested. It would seem that Abu ^Amr made 
notes of difficult w^ords in his diwans, and then rearranged them under 
the initial letters of their roots, but did not trouble to sort them out 
any further. The '"Jim" is only a dictionary in the sense that early 

Vol. IV, page St7lr 

^ 1 (nil iMELtbted to xht Director of the EscDiml litrary for supplybig a 
microniin of iMi MS, whSrh Is number 57a For a furlher account of the book. 
See liitrodiKtor^ votimie to the 1056 editkm oi the ahjauliarl^ 
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Sanscrit and Greek lexicographical works can claim that title —k 
a tabulatctl cotketion of obscure poetical words* One may wdl ask 
which came firstp the *^^Ain*' or the whidi was the first 

dictionarj'-compiler in Arabic, Abfi ^Amr or al-i^ald? While al- 
K^in died first, the other lived to a much greater age, and was his 
contemporary, therefore. But the discussion is hardly worth while — 
especially to the non-Arab who h neither a hero-worshipijcr of al- 
K^\J\ nor pro-l!asran in mattery philological For al-Khalil's work 
was a scicnlific attempt to record the whole vocabubty-contciit of 
Arabic, while Abu ^Amr's scr\'ed a much more limited purpose —it 
was a piece of apparatus for poetical commeniar^^ Moreover, he failed 
to make full use of the alpliabetical principle; and ihus^ though his 
plan is |K)lcntially simpler than it is a much more labori- 

ous business to find a word in the than it is m die "^Ain"", 

once one has grasped the latter's system. 

Tliere remains the question as to why the title " to be 
used, QifLT-t^ tells us that Abu ^Amr did not explain the meaning of 
the title; certainly not in the Escortal nranuscript* Perhaps this was 
added later. Pcrhajis it was just an attempt by the author^ or his pupils, 
or later Kufan Scholars, to show that if the Ihisrans had their “^Aiu'', 
the Kufans had their ^'Jim'' 1 And after all, the title -'Kitab al-^Ain*' is 
equally mystifying at first sight. Perhaps the work was called or 
known as "'Kitab alif ba^ jim’' (The A-B'C-Book), and was ab¬ 
breviated. Perhaps it was named after the first volume of the book 
—the only one which Krenkow sctmis to have seen—^ivhieh eoinpriscs 
the letters alif, bi^ ta^ tha^ jim. (There are ten books or volumes 
in all). We have seen that die book had other names—huruf, lughat 
and probably n.awadir^ Certainly the work will replay detailed study* 
and it is to be hoped that the rumoured edition materialises* 

To add to the mystery of the title, there arc at least two other 
lexicographical works mentioned called One '"Kitab al-Jim’' is 

said to have been compiled by Shamir ibn Hamdaw'aih al-Harawt (of 
Herat). He died in 255^69, that ia, 40 or 50 years after Aim ^Amr 
He left his home to study in Iraq, under pupils of Abu '^Amr* Return¬ 
ing home, he wrote a large book arranged atptiabelically beginning w^ith 
the letter jimp the like of wdiich—we are told—hod never been seen 

^AitSf, !>/. rif * 

I Z24. 
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before. It was devoted to the eluddatioo of difficult words in the 
Qur^ and the Hadith. According to aJ-Azharl, the book, while un- 
parallelled in in richne:ss, was overloaded with {]uolations from poetry^ 
and with Quranic and Hadilb commentary. llowe%^tr^ Shamir was 
mean with it, and would not teach it lo anyone. After hi$ death, the 
sole copy fell into the water while being carried across a river. AI- 
Azhaii claimed to have seen and copied a few of the earlier pages, and 
lo liave found it ghayat al-kamar'. It is dangerous to be dognmtie 
in questioning the existenee of an Arabic book—fifty years ago^ one 
might have questionL-d the veracity of the stories concerning Uie "Jim" 
of Atm 'Amr. Lost manuscripts have a habit of turning up. Neverthe¬ 
less, the story has a familiar ringl And we are entitled to w^onder w'hat 
strange Arabic alphabet could be devised beginning with jim?! It does 
seem as if some stoiy^-tellcr had heard of Abn 'AmT^s w^ork, jumped 
to the erroncDUs conclusion that it began with the letter Jim, and then 
attributed a similar wmrk to ^amir, AUSuyut^i attributes a **Gharfb 
ai-Hadi^^' to him, and this may be the same work. 

A third "Kilab al-Jim” is ascribed by the ‘Tihrist" to al-Nadr ibn 
Shumail a pupil of al-XhaliL 

Abu^Anir's method, then, wtis to dassify w^ords in ^3 chapters accord¬ 
ing to their initial radicals^ taking the normal alphabetical order. Within 
these chapters he listed words either haphazardly, or according to some 
criterion not yet knowm to us. Not for two centuries did anyone 
develop his system to its logical conclusion, the modem dictionary 
arnmgcmenL But, while compilers of major lexicons pursued al- 
l^lirs anagrams, and even after al-Jauhari established the rhjTnc 
order firmly in the favour of expert and general reader alike, Abu 
'Amr*s system continued in use in certain specialised vocabularies. In¬ 
deed, it might be considered a fourth t>'pc of Arabic dictionary arrange- 
ment—we might ev'en call it the "Kufan method". For example, in the 
Tenth Century there lived a scholar in the direct descent of Kufan 
philological teaching, Abu Bakr Muhammad ibn ^Umar ibn Ahmad ibn 
Uzair al-SijistMi (died 330^^941). Little is known about him^^, but his 
"Kitab Gharib al-Quran", a small djctionar>' of hard expressions in the 
Quran, has survived. He uses the same arrangement as Abu ^amr, save 
that he divides each chapter into three—where necessary—one for each 
« 63 . 

See J(Kef Feitcheafclil fsiii cthJciVfMcfir 
V^irtiia alto oZ-Qurilfl^ Cairo ij2^ A.H. Tliis mm% 
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vowel. He therefore has chapters for haniza wiih fatha, hanm with 
daniitka, hamza with kasra; ba^ with ha* with damniap and so on. 

AVithin these chapters words are not even placed according (o their 
roots, bnt according to the actual form in which tht3=^ occur in ihc 
Quran. At first sight, arrangement Seems quite haphazard within these 
chapters. But a closer examination sho'ws that they are reallj^ listed in 
the order in which they dccur in the text of the Quran, even though 
the author does not quote sura and verse tuimbcrs for the words. For 
example, under with dmuma” we find successively ''^uluwat 

al-^aitan"' (sura Tl, verse i6S); {II, 254); '"lAuwar"* (Vlt, 

148); and ''Iduunruhiutiia** (XXIV, 51). Obviously the author, in 
reading the Quran, picked out and explained every difficult expression 
as he came to it, in commentary' technique, and then rearranged his 
notes in chapters according to initial letters and vowels, without other¬ 
wise disturbing thetr order. There should, in fact, be tiventy-eight 
times three chapters. Bui not all these are required^ and there is, on the 
other hanch a special chapter for words beginning with l^n-alif, which 
the Arabs for some illogical reason sometimes treated as a distinct and 
separate letter. Such a dictionary as this could be consulted without 
undue trouble during the course of a complete reading of the Quran 
frotn cover to cover spread over a few days—as was often done* But 
it would not be quite 50 easy to dieck a w^ord afterwards, or il one 
lost one*s place* 

At aliout the same time^ Tbn Wallad (died 33^/943) wrote his '"Kilab 
al-Maqjur w'a bMamdud'\ a treatise on words ending in alif, whether 
followed by hamza or not Here, too, words are listed haphazardly 
under their initial letters^ from alif to ya*. But here again, there are 
subdivisions of Uie chapters, w^hith somewhat mitigate the incon¬ 
venience. These subdimioits are not followed with complete consist¬ 
ency for all letters; they include sections for such matters as ''words 
Avhich can be Spelled with either alif tuaqsur or alii mamdud, but with 
a difference in meaning"'; the same, with no difference in meaning! 
the maqsur w'hich has no similar mamdud; the nianidud which has no 
similar maqsur; and so on. At the end of the book, there are chapters 
showing how to form the dual and plural of the words concenicd. 

More famous than cither of the above is the “'Kitab al-mu^nrrab" 
(A dictionary of Arabidsed words) by al-Jaw'alTqi (466/1073 
- 329/1134) It is remarkable that abjaw'aliqi should have thought 

Ste I bit Khallikan, III, 49^-502; and Aimmrrah^ edited Sachaw 

Leipzig 1S67. 
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Abu ^i\inr's method stil! suitable for a specialised vocnbulaiy, for the 
Mras well known and widely used in his day. Moreover, Ibn 
telb us that he was *'a learned scholar^ and a master of all 
branches of literature... A number of instructive works w^ere com^ 
posed by him and got into w^ide cirtulation»* ^ Pieces in his hand¬ 
writing were much sought after, and people vied with each other in 
bidding to obtain them*'. He was a nati'^^ of Baghdad, His ^^mu^arrah" 
was recognised as the best and most complete study of the subject. It 
has been repeatedly quoted by Arabs and Europeans alike* The whole 
subject of foreign words in Arabic in the Medievnl period and before 
is interesting^ but it is not strictly relevant to the present work. 

As an example of a briefer book on this plan, We may mention a 
"Kitih abAddad"" by the grammarian Abu Muhammad ibn Dahban 
(died 56^'! 175) ^®. Arabic tSterature contains many such books dealing 
wdth words ha\’iiig opposite meanifigs. Most of them are vocabularies 
in no special order 20, Ibn Dahhan was described as ihe STbawaihi of 
his time, and one of the four greatest grammarians of his age. He lived 
in Iraq, and went blind through trying to fumigate his books, which 
had acquired a foul smell through becoming soaked in water! The 
“tCitab al-Add^*" i& considerably shorter than the average book on the 
subject. It occupies only 16 pages in the printed copyp and lists about 
300 wnrds, Definittons arc as brief as possible, and no examples are 
included. 

At the end of the Tenth Century,, the honour of introducing the 
modem dictbnarj' arrangement into Arabic—albeit wdth minor, though 
irritating, variations, fell to a truly great lexicographer, Ibn Paris— 
Abu PHusain Ahmad ibn Paris al-R^I ibn Zakarlya (died 
39C1/IOOO) Darwlsh suggests that the arrangement was not invented 
by Ibn Paris, but by the HadTdi writers ^2. Al-BuJdiari, he states, 
arranged the names of tninsrtiitlcr& of liadiths in the normal alpha¬ 
betical order, but he only took the initial into consideration. But we 
have also seen this, the Kufan methods used from Abu ^Amr al- 

Publl'$hcfl in Kir*t cciIlKtioi]^ Haetidad 1372/1^53^ 

See AtigtKt Hmffinco Org-i riraMrfAr OntnVcHnva-te uber die Bej* 

roylli lOkJi. 

** Severn] olher dates arc given for his deads: 360^ 365^ 375 and 395; but 
390 is dse most likdy. *fhc followinif contnin biograabiesd mtl ciEhcr jnalerial 
ciwemiiig him ^ Qiltt. f, 92-95; Yluifit IL 6 - 35 ; Ihii fjalhkaru f, 100-2; 
Bu tiby a, 153; Darwl^, ami ihc prefiiccs to die Cairo of tbn 
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Shaibani onwards, it is not without rdevatice that Ibn Fans 

was Slid to follow the Kufan method in gianirnar. Opinions differed 
as to the birthplace of Ibn Faris, Cerlaitily it was someiAliere in 
Persia. Qa^win mondoned because he spoke the dialect of that 
town; also Rnstaq al-ZahrS (or a nearby vitlage); and HamadinT. 
The btter is probably correctp We do not know the date of his birth. 
Re studied at first in hk home town, tinder bis father and others; 
then in Quizwin, m Zinj^^ and in Syria* He dcvolecl hiniseif to 
jurisprudence (fiqh) and lexicography, and never ceased to stress 
the importance of philological studies for the jurisconsults. He spent 
the laat years of his life in Rai, where he w^as tutor to Majd at- 
Daula, son of the Buwihid ruler Fakbr al-Daula (reigned 366/976- 
387/987). Here he met the Sahib ibn ^Abbad, vvhutn wc mentioned 
as the author of the *'MuhTt'*. The latter richly regarded him, and 
also became his pupiL Unfortunately, howeverp Ibn Paris was a 
passionate supporter of the Arab view|joinl in the ^u'^ubi)^ con- 
taversy, and for this he incurred the displeasure of his patron and 
pupil. Oit one occasion, Ibn Paris WTOle a topical short philological 
treatise entitled ''Kitab al-l;lajira" (Book of Steme). On receiving 
it, Ibn ^Abbad said to his entonmge: ''Return the stone whence 
it came!'^ And he gave a somewhat meagre reward to the author* 
Many were Ibn Paris's distinguished pupils^ including Badi^ al- 
Zanian al-Hamadani. Indeed^ ht w^as credited with the inventiun 
of the Maej^na form which his pupil made so famous, in a book 
entitled '*al-Ta>dbiya”. His work^ form a long list, and arc almost 
entirely philological except for a fenv on the rdigious sciences. He 
also wrote much poetry w'hich is now furgnitcn. Among his religious 
works were a commenLiry' on the Quran, a life of the Prophet, "'Tht 
Character of the Prophet”, and "Trinciples of Jurisprudence"'. Half 
religious, half philologicat were "'Explanation of the Names of the 
Prophet" and "Strange i^rib in the Quran". Among his philological 
monograitbs were “Storehouses of words"* **The Stone", “Night and 
Day”, “Palcmal and Maternal Uncles", "‘Human Qiialities"* and "ttba' 
and iKdiwaj”. Finally, he wrote two major dictionaries* "al-Mujmal 
fi Mugha" and "'Maqayls al-lugha"; and a v-aluable philological irea* 
tise, "aPi^ahibl fi Htth ablugha". 

The "S^ibi” was so named as it was written for his patron, the 
5 ahib ibn 'Abbad for Uie latter's library It is not a long work, 
but in it, the author sought to explain the bask principles of all aspects 

^ Yaqat, II, 7^ 
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of philological study. It is therefore a kind of cncyclojwdia of Arabic 
lexicography, and as such \s a foremttner, and obviously a major source, 
of ahSuyu^^s more celebrated "'Mtizhir'^ And there is this to Tbn 
Paris's credit: he is not a quarter so long^unded as a 1 -SuyutT, and does 
not bore the reader with unduly long w^ord-lists. Rt'ginning by cliscus^ing 
such matters as **the origin of the Arabs' learning'^ "is the Arabic 
Lingufige Ck^I-givcn or man-made?"^ '*\vhq w^rote the first Arabic 
script?", "AbtJ l-Aswad the first grammarian'll Arabic the best and 
broadest of languages'^ '^different dialects of the Aratis^^ and so cn^ 
he goes on to discuss nt-my feature of Atahic—^pa^^rts of speech, the 
partideSp metaphnrp the use of the singular for the plural, lengthening 
of derived verb forms to give intensive meanings, and many others. 
Perhaps one day some scholar ^viSl make a detailed study nf this work, 
in conjunetioh w^ith the "'^tuihir". 

Ihn Faris^s use of ihc word '^fiqh'* in connection wdlh language is 
interesting. It tvas taken up in the folbwdng centun- by at-Tha'^alabi, 
in his ''Fiqh al-Iugha"^ The latter work, which we shall discuss later "■*, 
is, however, of a dirferent being a classified vocabulary. We 
hxive seen that Tbn Paris stressed the importance of philological study 
for jurisconsults. This may have been at the back of hJs mind when 
he chose the title lor his work. But I feel sure that he also intended 
to suggest that lextcogrtiphy was Scientific and organised a science 
even as *'fiqh*^ the Muslim science par excellence. WTien wx turn 
to his two djcliouaries, we shall find a strongly logical and scientific 
approach. He had already written a treatise "Kitab al-thalatha" (The 
Book of the Three)* in w^hich he collected triliteral roots in which 
the three letters appeared to hide a basic meaning, w^hatever the order 
in which they occurred. His coniemporaryi Ibn Jinn!, w^ho lived in 
Baghdad, dealt with the same subject. In his '*I^asa^is" he en¬ 
visaged a "major derivation", according to which any group of three 
consonants had* by their very conjunction in whatever pemmtatioRp 
a fundamental significance. This was, of course, a sort of phttological 
^'dead end"; But the preoccup^ition tviih radicals which it show^s played 
an important pari in Tim Paris's two dictionaries. 

Both books arc on the same pUin. There are 28 main divisions, or 
"books'^ one for each letter of the alphabet. All roots beginning wdth 
ba^, for example, come in “Kitab al-ha*". Thus the initial radical is 
the criterion. Each book is subdivided Into three sections^ though they 

Oifipter ^ 
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are not so named: first come the biliterals, that is, doubted roots 
like “balla". The "Motabaq"—that is. the doubled biliteral quasi-qtia- 
driliteral—roots such as ‘'balbala"—are dealt with at the same time. 
Second come triliteral roots. Ijst conie roots of more than three 
letters, but they are jumbled together in no particular order. In the 
first two sections, roots are arranged in the order of their second (and 
third) radicals, as in a modem dictionary, with this exception. Ibn 
Paris thought of the letters of the alphabet as forming the dreum- 
fcrence of a circle, round ivhich movement was possible in only one 
direction—let us say, clockwise. Thus in dealing with biliteral roots 
beginning with ri*, for instance, he could not begin with r-hamaa, 
r-b, r*t, r lh, and so on. He had first to begin with r*z, as zay was 
the next letter after ra*, then r-s, r*sh, and so on, to r-y, and then 
back to the beginning (continuing round the circle) to t-hamza, r-b, 
r-t, r-th, r-j, r-h, r-Wi, r-d, and r-^. As he followed this plan for 
the third radical also in triliterals, some mental alertness is required 
in looking w'ords up, for one must remember whether each successive 
radical comes before or after the previous one. In the alphabet. We 
can, perhaps, be grateful that lie gave up die unequal struggle and 
abandoned logic for the quadriittemi and quinquiUteraL Probably this 
peculiar idio^mcary in applying the modern alphabetical order, plus 
his perpetuation of al-Khali 1 *s separation of roots according to the 
number of their radicals, and the confusion in the quadri- and quirt- 
qul-literal, had much to do with the neglect of both his dictionaries 
and his system. His dictionaries were more honoured than used. Still, 
he had made a move in the right direction, if only later Icxicogmphcrs 
had eyes tO' see, 

The *'Mujmal" was the more famous of the two dictionaries, though 
only the first volume has been printed, whereas the “MaqayTs*^ has 
appeared in full In the firstnamed, in his introduction, Ibn Paris 
stated that as Arabic was so rich a language, he would confine hint' 
self to the usage of his lime, and omit rarities. This shows a new 
attitude to the dictionary, and sounds distinctly modem. His defi¬ 
nitions are comniendably brief, and examples are kept within rea¬ 
sonable proportions. Entries are very short—usually a few lines only, 
atid only handful of dcriralivcs arc mentioned under each root. The 
work is thus not a complete dictionary, and couki never replace the 
"Qamus”, or even the "^ahah”. With ail its merits, then, it is now 
largely a museum piece. The same can be said of the ‘'Maqayis". 
The title actually means measures or scales (as in the scale of a map), 
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but it hs& been maintaitl(^d tJiat Ibn Paris meant ^'derivations"' by the 
wfjrd-®^ The work ts sevtncwhat longer and fuller than the ^*Mttjmar\ 
AgaiUp the aim is not to define all the derivatives of the %*arioiis roots. 
The main purpose is to indiicate for each root a basic meaning pattern 
—or more than one, in many cases. For example, he says that the 
letters w-d-'ain signify lowering, used of putting something on the 
earth, or of a woman giving birth to a child. The whole entry takes 
only ten lines of print, and ajKirt from the root verb form, and one 
verbal noun, only three other derivations are mefitionLNl And this is 
one of the commonest roots* with many deriratives, a^ any modem 
dictionary' will shuw, Ibn F^ris shows great itigenuity in tracing the 
basic meanings of roots, hut, as we have mentioned, he was often 
compelled to postulate iwo^ For example, tinder q-s-r, he gives the 
meanings of Wnelhing failing to achieve its full extent, and also 
confinement or restriclion Occctsionally he is quite baffled, and 
has to admit dial there is no basic meaning—as in the root q^t^r 
h is scarcely an exaggeration to say that Ibn Faris was the most 
original mind in Arabic lexicography since aJ-f^alTL He was not the 
best dictionary compiler: this is quite another matter^ As with al- 
Khalilp his originality was a hindrance as well as a help. It is arguable 
that the bbour of writing a dictionary is only for hacks!! The full 
fruits of his efforts came later w'lth abZamaldi^ari. Moreover his 
lesson on the importance of roou in Arabic u-as not forgotten. He 
a scholar and researchist m the truest sense: and it is fitting 
to end this mention of him with the translation of a poetn which he 
wrote: 

"They asked me how I was. T said. Well, some things succeed, 
some fail When my heart is filled with carcs^ t say; One day 
perhaps they will be dispelled, A cat is my companion, books the 
friends of my heart, and a lamp my beloved consort''. 

We cannqt be absolutely certain whc> wa$ the first Arabic writer 
to apply the modern dictionary arrangement in toto. It may have 
been Ahmad ibn Muhammad al-Harawi (died 400^1010} in hb cele¬ 
brated "Kitib ab^artbain'", a dictionary of Quranic and ^dith 

* Set 'Abd al- 5 all 3 fli H^rutiV Iniraditctian to the Csiiro edition of the Mts- 
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words. Unfortunately I have not seen a copy, but al-MutarrizI, to 
whom we shall refer, suggests that he copied the plan for his “Mu^- 
rib" from it, H this is so, then al-Harawi's book applies the modem 
principle at least to the initial, second, and final radicab of roots— 
though not necessarily to the third in the case of quadriliteials. This 
point will become clear in due course. After this, the first large dic¬ 
tionary' to be arranged definitely in the full modem method was al- 
Raghib al-Isfahaiirs Quranic dlcttonary. It is. [lerhaps, significant 
that almost all dictionaries so arranged were restricted to religious 
vocabulary. The sy'stem did not, then, affect the inain stream of Arabic 
lexicogra^y. In which the rhyme arrangement was firmly csitblishcd. 
The rare that must be taken in checking printed ctlilions of old works 
ts wcU exemplified by the Cairo edition of a little vocabulary by a 
contemporary of Ibn Fairs. It is entitled "Mu'jam baqi^at al-ashya 
IJictionary of the remainders of things} and is by Abu Tlilil al* 
'Askarl. a famous and capable writer on rhetoric and style. From 
it we learn such titbits of information as the fact that "samal" means 
the rernaindcr of water in a tank, and **safar the last vestiges of 
whiteness on water after the sun has disappeared. The work was 
published in Cairo in 1353/1934^. and it is ostensibly in the modern 
arrangement. It is only when we read the introduction that wc realise 
that not only is a large proportion of the book—shown in brackets— 
added by the editors; but evcti what is genuine has been rearranged. 
The original, we arc lold^' was in what we have called the "Kufan” 
arrangement. One is entitled to question whether this is the correct 
way to edit old texts* 

Another writer of the same period, Ibn Asad al-Bazzaz, wrote 
a vorabularj' of ibe parts of the human body, which is said to have 
been “in slphabeltcal order”—whatever that may mean 

Little is known of Abii l-Qastm al-Husain al-Raghib al-Isfahani 
(died sothioS), He was the author of a literary anthology, and 
a book on morals which al-GHazalT always carried about with him. 
His dictionary. “Kitab Mufradai Alfa? al-Quran", though Imiitcd in 
scope, fills a fairsiied volume It is a workmanlike concordance, 
with illustrations from poetry and the bidi^. 

If we consider which Arabic lexicographers were more than com- 

» Edited Itwihlm al-Abjan amt ^Alicl a]-Hafir ShibET. 
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pilers, pedagogues and pedants, howtrv-er worthy and industrioiis, but 
also great scholars with original minds, we must give pride of place 
among those whom we have already mentioned to and Ibn 

Firis, To them must be added a third of the trio—al-Zamakhshari 
(Abu FQisim Mahmud ibn ^Urnar al-ZaniaHi^ari (467/1075- 
538/1144) 34 . Jbn ^allikan calls him the ''greatest master in the 
sciences of Quranic interpretation, the traditions, grammar, philology 
and rhetoric incontrovcrtibly the first man of the age in which he 
lived". To have produced a large Quranic commentary, an authori¬ 
tative grammar still esteemed, a geographical dictionary, and two lin¬ 
guistic dictionaries of substantial proportions, though limited scope— 
surely this represents a tremendous achicYement for one man. But 
he held unorthodox liews, being a Miritazilite, and has not received 
his due measure of fame among Arabs, perhaps for that reason. He 
was bom in the village of Zamakh^r near I^warizm (modem Khiva) 
in Transoxiana. He travelled widely, beginning hi$ advanoed studies 
in Bokhara. Later he went to Khurasan and Iratj. where he learned 
from various masters in Baghdad. Then he went on the pilgrimage, 
and stayed some lime in the Hedjaa, studying the speech of the pure 
Arabs 38 , He returned to Khwartism, but again went to Mecca, where 
he settled some years and acquired the mckname "Jarallah'* ( ncigfi- 
hour of God). He died, hotvever, in his native land. He was obvionsiy 
a well rccogniset! individualist.. He wore a wocKlen leg (or carried a 
mitch) having^ lost one foot. He always had with him a certifi¬ 
cate to show that this was not due to a punishinent for some crime— 
for cutting off limbs was a famihar form of pem 1 it>\ There are 
three different stories concerning ihc loss of that foot. SuyuU says 
that he suffered from abscesses on the leg, and had to have one 
foot amputatedr According to another ston'j he travelled from his 
home to Bokhara in the winter, and lost one food through frostbite., 
The third explanation, which is ascrib€?d to al-ZamnJdj^arf himscLf^ 
relates that as a boy he tied the legs of a sparroWj, and unwittingly 
allowed the bird to fall into a hole. "When he tried to pull it out^ it 
lost one leg, His mother was shocked, and in her anger cursed him, 
saying: "May God cut off your foot in the some way^\ The curse 
came true, for he fell off his mount while travelling to Bokhara 
and the resultant injury^ necessitated the amptilation of one fool. 

** See Darw^, isSfL; nu^a, Ihn KhaltiliiSri, Itl, ^1-8; lit, 
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AUZAitial^igharT wrote much in the two fields of religion and laii' 
guage. His large cornnicnlary on the Quran, the "KajJishif , is Said 
to have shocked some by its opening: Praise be to God who created 
the Quran". He altered the heretical word "created" to “anEala" {sent 
down or revealed), or, according to some, by Hus nundescript word 
*‘ja*ala" (did, made, began). Still, despite its Mu'tazilitc taint, the 
"Kafihshar" ranks w-ith the coninicnlaries of al-Batdawt and al-Fakhr 
al-RazT as truly great. Of his geographical dictionary, ‘‘Kitab ah Am- 
kina wa l-Jtbal wa l-Miyah", 1 cannot speak. His grammar, the '•Mn- 
fasMl", is a classic, characterised by the utmost clarity, and by bre¬ 
vity without the sacrifice of the necessary cxam[)ies. J^erhaps no work 
of similar scope except at-ZajjajT’s *"lom!d" can comiJare with it, and 
It is certainly one of the best Arabic grammars. It has been the subject 
of manv commentartes, of which the longest and most important is 
Ibn Ya^sh’s "Sharh abMufassal", printed at Cairo in nine [jarts’T. 
It also forms the basis of Howell's exhaustive Amble Grammar 
His two dictionaries arc entitled resijedivcl}' "At-Fa^ici ft ^arib al- 
Hadith”, and "Asm al-Balagha". We do not know in which order 
they rvere composed, but, judging from their arrangement, we may 
guess that the "Fa’iq" came first. As its title suggests, it is a die- 
tionarv of strange words in the Hadltb. It has been printed in Hyde¬ 
rabad in two volumes, and fills nearly jao page's, Darwin's sLite- 
tiwnt that he wrote it in the normal alphabetical order ("rattabalia 
^ala hash al-abjadiyat a 1 ‘iillya") is rather misleading. In fact, the 
arrangement is, as it were, a half-way-house between the Kuf;m method 
and the modem arrangetnent. TTtc work is divided into aS books, 
containing words Ijeg^tining with the various letters from haniza to 
y5». Within these books, words are arranged in chapters according 
the second letter of their roots. Hut in these chapters, the arnmge- 
ment is either haphazard, or in accordance with some principle of 
which we are not aw'are. Perhaps al-^amayjshari selected difficult 
words from some corjius hadithorum, and then arranged iheni in 
alphabetical order only as far as the second radical, leaving them 
qthenvisc undisturbed. To illustrate this, let us take the book of the 
letter ra’. There are chapters headed "a 1 -ra^ wa 1 -hamza", ‘‘al-ra’ 
wa l-ba’", "al-ra" wa 1 -tha*". and so on When we examine “al- 
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ra’ wa however we find roota (kail with in the fallowing 

order: r-b*‘Am, r-tHhamza, r^b-d. r-b-*ain, r-kd, r-b-b. r-l>^*aio, r-b-d- 
and so on. Note that he does not even deal with one root in one place, 
bm splits it up in ati ajiparcnlly carckss manner. No doubt sonic 
scholar will one day solve the riddle. Knowing al-Zamakh^ri's talents, 
we cannot believe that the inconsistendcs are simply due to chance. 

With the Asas al-Balagha" "tst, however, abifaniakhjAari intro* 
duced the modem dictionaiy order in its entirety, listing words under 
their roots according to the aIpJubetical order of all their coraponctit 
letters from the first to llic last. He compiled this dictionarv with 
a special aim—to distinguish between the literal use of words and the 
metaphorical (Haqlria and majaz>. He lived in an age when rhetoric 
was seriously studied by every man claiming to be cultured, the time 
of ornate rhynffd prose. One important feature of such prose w,is the 
considerable employment of words in their metaphorical meanings, as 
in a]*hlaiiri s ^faqamat. In the ‘*Asas*‘, each entry is divided into two 
parts. The first gives ordinary' meanings; the second, introduaTl by the 
formula wa min aJ~maja2 (and metaphorically). There are examples 
from the Quran, the Hadilth, poetry, and proverbs. Tlius, under 
a-w-d < 5 , as a metaphorical usage we find ‘'al-tac|wa kbair zad" (fear 
of God is the best provision). Under the first section begins 

with the ordinary meaning of the verb '‘rahata", to tie, used of tying 
a bcasL Tlie metaphorical section begins with the Quranic usage 
rabata l- 1 ahu falS qalbihi” (meaning Gad gave him patience or cn* 
durance). Al-ZamaWishart tells us in his introduction that he is inter* 
ested in how words are used by men of genius. He was interested in 
words as parts of constructions, not as isolated units of meaning. Thus, 
many compound forms are to be found in the work. For example, we 
find under r-b-t "rajuJ rabit al-ja"^", or rabil) (a slronghcarted 
man) ^ 5 . Not that the belter-known lexicographers failed to jpvc many 
of such expressions: but In the "Asis" they became the main raison 
detre of the work, while elsewhere they had been purely incidcRta). 
Tn order to achieve his purpose without prolixity, ai-Zamakhsisan 
adopted two courses. Firstly, be made no attempt to give a comprehen¬ 
sive account of the various derivations of any particular root. Secondly, 
he omitted rare roots: quadriliterals and i|uiiiquiliterals are hardly 

I. aaft 
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in[:ItJjd«] at all. For this reason, the “Asas” would not be a satislactory 
aid to llie understanding of Arabic poetry—particularly that of the 
Jahiliya and the Omracj'ad period. Yet it is a remarkable work for its 
era. The author almost saw words as living organisms, with lives of 
their own which w'crc affected by the use made of them, especially by 
writers of genius. So he made a point of ejuoting laic aulhori, including 
these of his own lame. And as a lc*icogra|*cr, he had discovered tlio 
only really simple atraiigemetit possible. 

One other work of his deserves mention—his Arabic-Persian Dic¬ 
tionary ^ 6 , and this, too, was something of a pioneer work. E. G, 
Browne mentions that al-Zauiani, (died 1O93 A.D.) ivhosc commen¬ 
tary on the Mu'^allnqat is often used in Arab countries today, com¬ 
piled two Arabic-Persi,in dictionaries—one of them especially to assist 
the reading of the Muslim scriptures. Whether these'have survived. 

I do not know. Dsewhere. Browne expresses surprise that, though an 
opponent of ^u'^ubTj'a who considered the Arabs superior to the 
Persians, al-ZamaHshari should yet have compiled such a dictionary. 
There is nothing Strange ia this, for his dictionary would Surdy help 
his countrymen to understand Arabic better. 

After al-Zamkbshari, the modem dictionary arrangcmenl continued 
to be used by compilers of lexicons of religious vocabulary, and by 
those who abridged the large-scale cliclionanes. There arc two famous 
examples of the first category. The more celebrated is the “Nlbaya 
fl Gharib al-HadTlh” ■*" by Majd al-DTii Abu l-Sa'^adat al-Mut^rak 
ibn al-Athir (440/1149-606/1210). the brother of the well-biown histo¬ 
rian tbn al-AtJiir^®. He studied, in particular, grammar and Hadtdi, 
and entered the service of the Prince of Mosul. At an advanced age. 

he suffered from paralysis of the hands and feet, and it was then that 

he produced most of his literary w'ork. The ‘'Nihaj'a is a dictionary 
of difficult words in the Hadtth, arranged in the modem alphabetical 
order. Unfortunately, the author did not always distinguish letters of 
increase from radicals in his arrangement. For example, adjal . plural 
“ajhdil", a superlative form, meaning a hawk, comes after the root 

hamza-J-d. After tlcfimng it, the author sa>'s "and the hamia in it is 

a letter of increase tK*. But such errors in arrangcMnent arc rare, and 

Edited Weiesteln. LeipwR iS&j. Wc shall discuss this wwk in Rtauer detail 
when discussing Persan lexicotfnit^'J^ Chatiier la 
Literdry Hiiiory of Perth 11. 356. 
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might even be justified as being a help to the tiro. All-in-all, the 
"Nihaya” is a tnost efficient book within its limited scope. 

The last great Hadith dictionar)- of this period is the "Mnghrib" 
of Abii 1-Fath Nasir al-Mularriai (died 609/1273) oi. Like al-Zamakh- 
shari, he was a native of Khira. Like him, he was a Mu'hazilite, and 
a student of the religious sciences. He was yet another example o| the 
dose association of linguistic studies with those of the Hadj^ and 
of fiqh. He was bom in the year of al-Zamakhshari's death, and 
was really, as Ibn ^allikan said, the iatter*s successor. The "Mugh- 
rib" was highly praised by Lane *=. He said: "It forms a %^luable 
companion and supplement to the other lexicons, and I have constantly 
consulted it and drawn from it". It is arranged on the modem plan 
with one odd exception. In the introduction's, al-MutarrizT states 
that he had arranged It in the same way as the "Kitab al-Gharibain" 
(by Ahmad ibn Muhaniniad al-HarawTJ, Bui he has based his alpha¬ 
betical order ou the triliteral, and in the case of roots with more than 
three radicals, he has only taken note of the first, second and final 
radicals in his arrangement. Consequently there is some little bother 
in tracing quadoliterals. For instance, the root f-r-q-'ain comes be¬ 
tween f-r-'ain and f-r-q-'"'^; and "qurqur" comes between q-r-r and 
q-r-^ Again, we find on one page the following roots in succes¬ 
sion SO; q-r-f, q-r-t-q, q-r-t-1, q-r-m, q-r-L-m, .ind q-r-n. But in reality 
this work is so confined to the trilitcral, that such examples are few. 
Though al-Zamatdishati’'s dictionary airangement came t(jo late, and 
in too restricted a field, to oust the firmly-entrenched rhyme-arm ngc^ 
merit of al-Jauharl, it was followed by compilers of short and abrii^ed 
dictionaries for popular use. One of the most famous of these was, 
Until recently, well known tn Egyptian scholars—-namely, the "hlisbah 
al-MunTr" the Egj'ptian al-Fayyumi (died 766'i364) bt, it is full 
of technical terms of jurisprudence and philnlog)', and makes fre¬ 
quent reference to the earlier lexicographers and their dictionaries. 
It is lacking in most roots of more than three letters. 

Mention has already been made of Ahmad Paris a 1 -^idyaq's call 

*' riiblished HyderabMl, in 2 wis, 1338 A.H. See also Km Khatlikan, Til, 
5a3'5; and Taskopruzade 122 . 
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for the abandonineiit of the riiinne order, and the use of the modern 
European dictionary arrangement. The Lebanon became a centre of 
Arabic lexicography in the Nineteenth Century, indeed it is hardly 
too great a generalisation about the Arab literary awakening of the 
last 150 years to say that while, in general, Egypt supplied the crea¬ 
tive genius, the Lebanon supplied the scholarship. Today the situation 
has changed. The Egj'ptians, guided by such men of genius as Tafaa 
Husain, have produced their scholarshipi but they have still not pro¬ 
duced an Arabic dictionary above the high-school level. The Lebanon’s 
pre-eminence in this sort of work is understandable, when wc realise 
her cutUiral links with the West—especially with France and America. 
In 1867/70 the celebrated dictionary "Muhit al-Muhit” by the distin¬ 
guished scholar Eutrus al-Bustanl, was published compiled in the 
modem arrangement. In the introduction, the author stated that the 
Arab world needed a dictionary so arranged, and that the "Qamus", 
for all its popularity, was hard to use because of its rhyme arrangement. 
He therefore look all the material of the "Qimus”, and supplemented 
it from other lexicographers, using post-classical authors for some of 
his examples. • 

This dictionary was highly praised by Arab scholars, and its fame 
eclipsed that of another dictionary written during the same period— 
“Aqrab al-Mawarid” by Sa*ld al-ShurtunI 69 . This work aimed at 
restricting itself to the "fasih” or classical only, in the manner of 
the "^hah". It employed the same modem arrangement as the "Mu- 
hit'’. The use of abbreviations, begun by al-Jauhari and developed 
further b>' al-FiruzabSdi, was extended. To rep resent verb-vowclling, 
key letters were used to refer to certain model verbs. Thus, the letter 
nun after a verb meant that it was vowcUed like nasara. 'yansuru j 
*ain meant that it was like "qapi*a—yaqta^u"; lam indicated "'alima— 
yaHamu", and so on. This meant considerable saving of space. Ai- 
^urtuni also saved space by not mentioning the names of his autho¬ 
rities and their books. Compared with the "Muhit al-MuhTt , ’ Aqiab 
al-Mawarid" is easier to use, because it is more clearly printed, and 
better set out. Words are not huddled together, and root headings arc 
clearly distinguished- Moreover, al-Shurtunl tried to enter words under 
their roots in a logical onlcr, begttining with simple fomis, and passing 
on to derived forms, according to the letters of increase which they 
contain. 

M Ibid., (31-3. 
w ibid., 134-135- 
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But we luive gone beyond the aim of this sludy^ which is really 
concefUraied on Arabic lexicography as far as the end of the Medie¬ 
val period. Suffice it to say that in the pn^nt centuiyp the beginnings 
of practical lexicography in the Lebanon have not been followed up 
with that assiduity and eagerness which one might have exx>ect€d— 
or at leasts hoped for* There is no modem Arabic equivalent to the 
Oxford English Dictionary. It is true that in Egypt, the Academy 
(Majma*^ al-lugjhat al^^rabTya) has planned a new large-scale dic¬ 
tionary on historical principles, using the rnany notes left by the 
German scholar^ August Ptsrfierj who spent many years in Cairo on 
this work- Bnt there has been little to show so far, and the project 
Seems to be in abeyance. In fact, the most fruitful modem Arabic 
texiccgraphicaJ work has been done by European Orientalists. Yet in 
Iran, where *ihere is nut so glorious a tradition in lexicography, mag- 
nificent work is now being done in the compiktion of Persian die- 
tionaries. Surely it is high time that the Arabs tackled this problem 
with urgency and energy, and built a really modem superstructure 
on the great foundations of the past 


CHAPTER NINE 


VOCABULARIES 

Tn Chapter OnCp we postulated two other types of lexicographical 
book besides tlie dictionary—the general classified vocabulaij^ whieh 
covers the same ground as the dictionar)^ but arranges words under 
subject-headings; and the specialised vocabulary dealing with one 
subject only. The reader wdll have noted that this noniciiclature is 
not at all exact, for it begs the question whether a dictionary in a speci¬ 
alised field like al-Mutarri^rs ''Mughrib"' should really be called a 
dictionary or a vixsbulary^—in fact, whether w^e are justified in calling 
any w'ord list which is in some form of alphalKrtical order a dictionary- 

However that may we must now make sonie further reference 
to vocabularies. We shall leave the question of the short specialised 
vocabulary* as we have already referred to it ^ when dealing with 
the successors of abiOalil Admittedly this is not very satis fadoryp 
but in so vast a subject as Arabic Lexicography, whose many rami¬ 
fications seem to extend further the more the scholar studies it, 
like a horizon advancing ahead of the traveller, the writer has to 
restrict himself if he U ever to finish his account So in this bciok, 
I have been content to concentrate on the dictionary fonrip espcdally 
the development of its techniques, and to pul Arabic lexicography 
in the context of the history of world lexicography. 

But the general dassifted vocabulary demands further discussion. 
It consisted of words classified by subject-matter under broad headings 
—those same headings which were, in many cases^ the titles of the 
short specialised vocabularies or lexicographical monc^raphs which 
we have already discussed. This genre has been w^idely used in other 
languages, as we have seerir—in Chinesep Sanscrit, Greek and Latin. 
There was a constant stream of them in Arabic, side by side wdth 
the dictiofiarj' farm. This stream culminated in the of 

Ibn Sida. A full bibliography of these large vocabularies—sometimes 
referred to as dtetionarieja of symonyms—would be of interest* but 
here we can do no more than sample some of them. 

The ‘Tihrisl" describes an early one 8 by al-Nadr ibn ^umail, 

* In OiaiitEr 5 . 

* Page SJ. 

H^rwEKiD, Arabic Ltf3tfccag«phy 9 
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al-K^lirs pupiK entitled '^Kilab al-Sifat*". ft has not survived^ but 
it is said to have been a Large ^vork consisting of several books*' 
or sections. The first of these dealt with man, his itiake-up and qua¬ 
lities (khalq aJ-ifisan)> the second, tentSp houses, mountains, paths and 
possessions;^ the third, camels^ the fourth, cattle, birds, sun, moon, 
night, day, milk, truffles(?), wells, pools, bucket-ropes, buckets, and 
wmc: the fifth, crops, grapes, vegetables, trees, winds, clouds, 
and rain. 

In the century that followed there were many lexico* 

graphers who did not compile dictionaries—which they might have 
considered a thankless task^ Some of them merely wrote short speci¬ 
alised vocabularies, but others compiled general dassified vocabularies. 
Although these were usually arranged according to subjeckina iter, as 
we have already described, some wore arranged according to word- 
forms, ScflnclimeSj both methods were mixed. One of the most famous 
of the Kufans was Ibn al-Sikkit (died 23^57), and he used both 
methods in different works. Perhaps his most famous work is ^Tslah 
al-Mantiq" {the correction of speech) This contains chapters dealing 
with such subjects as* words which may be vowelled *"fa^r' or 
with a difference in meaning; similar words with no difference in 
meaning; triliteral ivords which can be written wdth either w'aw or 
ya^; Iianizated words in which the hamza is dropped in popular speech; 
words with sad which people pronounce wdth sin and vice-versa^ and 
so on, A number of later chapters give examples of the various word 
measures for epithets which resemble the active participle in meaning 
—such as "fa^r^ "mif^l'* and ^^mif^ar'. Another work by 

Ibn abSikkit, '‘TahdhTb al-AlfaK*^ is in the more common classifi¬ 
cation by subject. It commences with wealth and fertility, poverty 
and barrenness, and passes on by somewhat devious w-ays, to such 
subjects as names for the various numbers or quantities of camels^ 
bravery and cowardice, wine, women, sun, moon, time, water, numberSi 
sorrow, syiti|^thy, sleep, hunger, food, weapons^ ornaments, clothes, 
and words in which the Arabs dropi the ham;^. 

His pupil, Ibn Qutaiba ® was a writer on many subjects: historyp 
literary^ criticism^ grammar and philology, In his time^ the epistolary' 
prose style was being established, largely under Persian influence* 

* Caittj, 19149, m die Dh^a^ir al-^Anib aeriw, 

* Edited Loiik Chcikha, Beyrouth 

* See Uic study by tili^ Huxini, -^The Life ^ Works of Ibn Quiaiba* 
Bel rout I051X 
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and I bn Qut^iba wrote his ^'Adab al-Katib'' as a gyidc to the SQcr^ 
tary®. The aiTangmicnt is not particularly logical, but it J$ based 
on a mixture of word-measure and meaning. Substantial sections are 
devoted to words which occur with alternative vowelling—as, for ex¬ 
ample, "mabara"" or *^mihara" (skill). I bn Qutaiba's two other famous 
works, "Tabaqat a!-^u^ara*” and ''and '"^Uyun aba^bar^'^ though full 
of interesting linguistic material, do not come within the scope of the 
present study. 

A centuTy-and-a’^half later, Mulpmmad ibu ^Abd Allah al-lskafl 
(died 421/1030) wrote his ^'Mabadi^ al-lugha" (principles of philo- 
logy ) This is fairly logically arranged, beginning with natumJ pheno- 
mem—stars^ constellations, time, night and day—and passing on to 
clothes, implements, food, drtnk and weapons. Then comes a large 
section on the horse, and shorter ones on the camel :md lion, and 
other animals; birds; agricultural implements; trees; plants; trade; 
and illnesses. The final section contains a few rare w'ords iUustrated 
from poetry. 

A contemporary of al-Jskafi, abTha'^alabi (died 429) probably named 
his “Fiqh aMugha"^ after Ibn Faris*s "^hibi", though it is a very 
different type of book. It is a vast storehouse of vocabulary w^hich 
somedmes gives synonyms, and at other time& distinguishes betw^ten 
the finer shades of meaning of words which are roughly synonymous. 
A large number of short sections are grouped under 30 chapters. The 
interesting pemillimaie chapter deals w^ith Arabic vrords which are 
used in place of their Persian equivalents, and Persian words used 
in Arabic. 

The classifii?d vocabulary^ reaches the ultimate limit of fullness, 
exactitude .and authoritative-ness in Ibn Sida's ^'Mukhassas*^ ® This 
was, to the classified vocabulary, what the "'Lisan"" wras to the dic- 
lianary^ As we have seen, Ibn STda first compiled his dictionary, the 
“\Iuhkani^\ and then re-arranged the material in it to form the 
“Mul^as^s*', This shows the different functions of the tw'o types 
of work. The vocabulary offered material for the writer or orator, 
who expected to be able to use se\'cral different words for the lion, 
the camel, wheals and indeed^ many well known thing{>, Ibn Sida was 

^ PiitllslKd Leiden igor, edited Max Griitiert. 

^ Cairo, liS5 A.H., cdilcd Muhninmad Badr ah Din allNai^Siii 

* Frequently ivritiled, including Parii ififii, edited Rocimll Dahdalt, as ftkh- 
fl~Logfff U ChfiH Abm M^&ur ef^Tdf^tbi 

0 published in g books, Biiliqr la^r/igoj. Sm also M. Talbl, 
d'Jlm SUh-Etude^ /fwfrr, Titnia, 1956. 
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wirll qualified to com[nl€ such a ^-oratnibiy. Old-fashioned and anti- 
qiiarian, still clinging to the oM system of ora! transmission of know¬ 
ledge, he was a most careful compiler. He was meticulous to state 
the authority for almost every word and meaning which he gave* 
and his arrangement is logical. He begins with human beings and 
the things that concern them—clothes* fgodr sleep, Aveapons and fitt¬ 
ing. Then he turns to animals and plants; then man In social life- 
travel, work and play. The final section is concerned with aecideace 
and grammar, and various technical linguistic mattere-^e dual, the 
plural, mascxiline, feminine* indeciJneables, numbers, "*badar\ "addad", 
the diminutive, the hamza, and alif maq^r and mamdud. 

In face of such labour, cme can but wonder and admire. To have 
written either the "Muhkam** or the was almost a Ufe's- 

w'ork: to hafe written both is little short of a miracle—especially for 
a blind man I 


CHAPTER TEN 


THE INFLUENCE OF ARABIC LEXICOGRAPHY — 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN EUROPEAN 
LEXICOGICVPHY — CONCLUSION 

It is dear that Icjttcogmphy was an important and very highly- 
esteemed branch of Arabic scholarship in the Medie%Til Period. Not 
only did it play a large part in the ctilLural life of the Arabs them- 
selves: it also influenced the lexseograt^iy of other rslamie peoples 
such as the PersianSi Torks^ and Indians. Again, it was^thc basis of 
the Arabic lexicography of European Orientalists like Frejlag and 
Lane. And though it may not have directly iniluenct!d the develop¬ 
ment of modem European lexicography, it was part of the lexico¬ 
graphical background of the Renaissance, 

The influence of lexicography on Arabic culture in the Middle Ages 
is, indeed, a vast subject. At one end of the scale, wc have the rather 
amusing and often attested fact that the errors of the lexicogtaphers 
and of their copyists were often accepted, an<i caused new words to 
be created! At the other end, we see the lore of Uic "It^awiyin" as 
a vital adjunct of religious literature. Quranic cDcnincntaries tike that 
of al-Baidawi {13th. Century A.D.) are full of linguistic information 
culled from the lexicographers: we have seen also a whole series of 
specialised Quranic and Hadith dictionaries. In the introduction to 
his “Fiqh al-lugha^', al~Tha^alabT sums up the importance of Arabic 
linguistic studies as follows; Whoever loves God Most High loves 
His Prophet,,, and whoever loves the Arab Prophet, loves the Arabs. 
And whoever loves the Arabs loves the Arabic language, In which 
the most excellent of books was revealed to the most excellent of 
Arabs and uDH-Arabs. And whoever loves Arabic (must) busy hint' 
Self with itf and apply himself assiduously to it. - Similarly, lexi¬ 
cography was essential for the study of literature, especially poetry. 
But for the lexicographers, we might never have had those contmen- 
taries on poetry which are essential, even to the Arab himself, for 
a proper understanding of it. Where would we be, for example, with 
the '^Mu^alUqat", without the ccfmmentary of al-Zauzanl and others; 
or Ka'^b ibn Zuhair's ''Banat Su'ad*' without Ibn Hishim's; or even 
al-Mutanabbi without al-TJkbari's. The very list w^ould almost fill a 
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volume. And in ihe field of such coramcntaries, half the mate Ha! 
was grairLinatiGil or lexk-ographical. ft would, of course, he wrong to 
think of every Arabic educated household m the ^fiddle Ages as 
possessing a dictionary—or, perhaps even libraiy, Wc know 

that, until comparatively late, dictionaries were largely for the expert, 
and were studied primarily not from the mmuscript text, but orally 
frean the compiler or his scholastic heirs. Manuscript dtetionaries 
were expensive and hard to come by. The first dictionary of which 
manuscripts were common was the ”.^ah", and the was 

the only "best-seller" dictionary produced. In spite of this wc still 
hear of the "Qamus" being studied orally under al-Firuzabadi, Ycl 
although only the rich rrMin or the expert could afford a dictionary 
for most of the period under discussion, there is no doubt that Arabic- 
speakers in general were language-conscious, and there was always 
a strong conscnTitive influence to preser^^e and perpetuate the lan¬ 
guage of the Quran and the Hadilh. This was due partly to die fact 
that the Quran and prayers were not, rionually, translated^ The lexi¬ 
cographers helped to keep the written language static, and to aid the 
understanding of it, as the spoken dialects diverged more and more 
from it. So strong v^erq religious sanctions on this point, and so wdl 
did the lexicographers do their w'ork, that these lipokcn dialects were 
not able to develop into independent languages, as Italian, Spanish^ 
Portugese, and French were able to develop out of Latin. 

There is no doubt that Arabic lexicography influenced the com¬ 
pilation of dictionaries in the languages of other Islamic peoples— - 
notably in Persian and Turkish, and perhaps even in Urdu. There 
are vestiges of Arabic influence in the arrangement of these foreign 
dictionanes, w^hich were of two kinds^ the first consisted of works 
primarily dcsigTKNi to explain Arabic words used in those languages — 
hence, translations of the and the "Qamus’^ The Second 

ivere dictionaries of those languages themselves which show a ten¬ 
dency- to get away from the tyranny of v\rabk vocabulary, and fonn 
part of the revival of the naltonal languagti. 

In Persia, the native language was neglected for some centuries 
following die Arab conquest. True, Persians played a large fiart^ — per¬ 
haps a major part—-in Arabic litcfratiire of all kinds, including grom- 
mar and lexicography. Hut literature in Persian was almost non-cxis^- 
tent. From ^Abbasid times onwards, there was a strong pro-Persian 
anti-Arab movement called the "^shu^ubTva'^ movement. Persians began 
to write serious literature in their own language from the Tenth 
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Century onwards, and the need was felt to explain the meanings of 
literary Persian words, especially those used by petets like FirdausL 
Rtldaki and FarruWiT. Of the very first Persian dictionaries little is 
yet known. One is attributed to Abu Hafs al-Sughdi (died before 
200/^15), and another to the poet Rudaki himself (died 304/9 J 6)* 
The first extant dictionary is Asadi-i-Tusrs '*Lughat 4 -Fiirs*" In a 
short preamblei Asad! says that it is a dictionary of the language of 
the people of Ball^i TransoxSanaj l^urasan ^^wa ghairihim''i that 
his book is arrangiad according to the letters of the alphabet. 
The arrangement used is in the normal alphabetical order of the 
finals—in other words, al-Jatihari^s rhyme order* In tfii$ arrange' 
mentr non-radical finals are not taken Into account—for cxamplCp 
tp hp and y. Thus "abi'" and ^Vniyabah*' come in bab aUbi'* and 
^^dastah'' in "'bab al-sio”. Within these chapters, drrangcnient 
is haphaord, in the Kufan manner. Practically every word is 
illustrated by a poetical quotation, but these offer no clue to the 
arrangement, for in bab abalifp poets successively nientioncd are 
Rudaki, Bahramip ly^ffaf, Firdausi, Daqtqi (twice), BahriinI, Ru- 
dakb Farnikhi and FirdausL As this is a glossarj^ of strictly 
Persian words, there arc no chapters for words ending in the Arabic 
letters top h, s, d, t, '^ain, and q. Gaf and k are classed together, as 
arc j and ch. There is, however, a chapter for toe One word 

ending in qaf ("'azfandaq") is to be found under kaf. Some words 
arc put in the wrong chaplerp as “Itoibn'* and "*satm*^ in bab al-lam 
With most entries^ a short definition is given, followed by a poetical 
quotation. But In certain cases, two or three synonyms precede the 
definition. *'Lughat-i-Furs" is really a short qiedalised vticabulary, 
but its arrangement shows the influence of al-Jauhad. The contpilcr, 
Asadi the Younger^, was also the author of long poem, toe '"Gar- 
shaspn^a^'p one of many imitations of the ^'Sbahnima'', This, he 
concluded in to66 A*D. 

Subsequent Persian dictionaries were mostly written in India"*. 
Many of them, beginning writh the "^Adal al-Fuxala" by Qaii ^an 

^ Publitod Coltingen i807p iwUted f*aul Horiij and also Tcha-an I 057 
c-Forj of Ahtffod ^ 4 Wi roeiJi, ediEed MohiunroAc! Objiir Sysuii. (This on the 
Titlc-raKe). 

* Tdieran e^rion, 13^. 

^ RriTwne, Liftrary History of FtrAft 11 , 27*"4- 

* S« H. BloclimarmH CtwUri^^iin'fflu (0 PmwH LfjrtcQprophy^ in Journal of 
(he Asbik Sotlcty of Bengaln Ft. I, m. l, i86$j jhp. iff. tW aecomiu in Paul 
Le^rde'a PerjtJ'rJie StwiUn^ ppi 7^6^ is largely a re^hash of Blochmann's article; 
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Bacir Mtihammad (written in 82^/1419), arc m the modein alpha¬ 
betical order. But there are A^ariams which suggest that the muddle oi 
Arabic dictionary-arratigement had been taken over—and even made 
worse. The ^'Sharfiiaina-i-Ibrihlmi of Ibr^nm Qawwim FaruqT, 
Avritten between 1428 and I43S A.D.^ arranges words under their 
first letters, then the finals, then their mediais. The '"Madar al- 
afa^il is Somewhat tratiblesome to use"^ ^ because in it words are 
arranged only according to their first and last letters. Most strange of 
all, perhaps, was the plan of the famous '*Farhaiig-t-Jaliangin"\ finish¬ 
ed in 1017/1608 by Husain'i-Anju, tinder the patronage of the Mogul 
Emperor The main division in chapters is atcorditig to the second 
letter of each A^^ord, Within these chapterSp words arc arranged accor¬ 
ding to their initial^ third, and any subsequent letters? It would not 
be profitable^ further to pursue the history of Persian lexicography 
here. The early confusion must surely have reflected Arabic influence: 
though in India, Sanscrit models, if known, cannot have been helpfuL 
Suffice it to say that the moderti alphabetical order was firmly esta¬ 
blished by a seventeenth-century Indian work, "'BAirhan 4 -Qati'"', irom- 
pilcd by Muhammad Husain ibn ^lalaf at“Tabr^J^|, and completed 
in 1062/1655“ 

Al-ZanuiWisharrs Arabic Persian Diettonar)' has been ntentioned 
in a previous chapter^* It merits further discussion here, because the 
author did not see fit in it to use the same niodem alphabetical order 
which he used in the "*Asas^'» According to the British Museum Cata¬ 
logue. the work is divided into five parts (aqsim)—Nouns, Verbs, 
Particles, Inflexion of Nouns, and Inflexion of Verbs, and Wete- 
stein's edition is said to consist only of the first two parts. This is 
hardly correct^ as the latter contains also a shon third section. 
Part one contains nouns arranged in chapters according to subject- 
matter. In each qasc. the Arabic word is Iranslated succinctly into 
Persian. (Wc may also mention here that the preface is translated 
into Persian sentence by sentence.) This section begins with time, 
sky, earth, and whaler, chapters being short, and not without some 
confusion. Later topics dealt with include plants, gardens, fumiturci 
men, children, Avomen, relatives, religion, occupations, feats, dress, 
weapons, animals, insects and birds. The end of this section deals with 
^ BlodtmanEi, cif., la 

First ctli(cd hy Cpt RcNrhuck. Calcutta iSiB. See Qiatles Rteu. Colct/iS^rjif 
fi/ ihf PiTsitm A/diikjfn>lx tit ike BriSwh Museum 11, page 500^ Londiem ifiBi. 

^ Publislicd as Sijmsktshcerii lemcim Persicum, cdil«l J. D. Wetzstrim Leip¬ 
zig J^i^, Also menttohd in Riew fil,, p. 505. 
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pronouns, prepositions, and iinerjections. The second section treats 
of verbs. There are a number of chapters, (adi dealing with a partic¬ 
ular nteaStirc of the verb. It begins with the six alteniiitivc vowellings 
of the simple triliteral verb, listing and translating examples, and (hen 
passes on to the various derived forms. Under each measure, there 
is a further subdivision into the regular, the doubled verb, and verbs 
with weak initial, medial, and final. Within these subsections, verbs 
are listed in the rhyme order. The third section is very short, and 
deals with particles. In view' of the above, I have doubts as to the 
accuracy of the description in the British Museum Catalogue. It is 
hard to envisage a more complicated plan than this—a mixture of 
classificalion by meaning, by W'ord-measure, and the rhyme-order. 
Perhaps in some way it seemed to a]-2l3makhsjiarj to suit the special 
aims of his book. On the other hand, it may suggest tlial even a deep- 
thinkcr like him was not really sure which arrangement was best. 

Until fairly modem times, lexicography in Turkish meant chiefly 
the explanation of Arabic and Persian vocabulary usefl tti the language 
—and this, in its turn, meant the translation of .‘V.rabic and Persian 
lexicons. In such works, the Order of the original was retamed, the 
definitions being translated into Turkish An early exception, how¬ 
ever, is Kashghari's “Diwan lughat al-Turk”®, written in Baghdad 
in 4G6/1C132. The author had gone there from his home in Central Asia. 
This work is of considerable interest to stuiients of Turkish, bcciuse 
of till- dialect words included, and for the light it sheds on the devel¬ 
opment of the Turkic languages. The author writes liis words in the 
Arabic script, and his explanations and definitions are in Arabic. 
Indeed, the introduction is svrlttcn in the richest of .Arabic rhjTncd 
prose. The arrangement—so complex as almost to defy us—shows 
signs of Arabic influence. The work opens with discussion of word 
forms, roots, dcrirations, and letters of increase, and an essay on the 
Turkic dialects. The unravelling of the arrangernem of the dictionary 
proper would require alrnost a study in itself. Nouns are separated 
from verbs, the biliteral is separated from the triliteral, quadrilileral, 
and so on. The result is a number of subsections: but within these, 
it does appear that the rhjmc arrangement plays some part. It seems 
as if words are listed according to the initial, then the final, then (he 

* Tor rotne Jerscr kimWTi of llicse, see C- Ricu, Oalolttguc 0/ Ihe Turkifk 
Sfataueriptr in Jkc Btilisk itimfum, 186^ pjt. IJ^ff- 

Edited tstanbwil. 3 wist., liU-lJ3S A-H.. S« idso BmketmanB, 
al-Kadigari iHur dif SpftukeH imdf Stamrnf der Tiirktn I'a XI Jhs., in Lordji 
Csouia-ArrhivTitn. Cudaimt. t Kdicb, 1 Si&ni, Aiiril 192:. 
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medials. Even Persian lexicography in India produced nothing quite 
so complicated as this. Tlic first well-kiunvii Turkish translation of 
the "SahaJj” was VSnquli who died in lOdO/i^gi'a. He worked 
as a judge in ser’cral townSj including Rhodes and Saloiiica, and was 
Miilla of lledina at the time of bis dtatk Such was the fame of his 
"Sahah" that it was among the first books to be printed by the first 
Turkish printing press, in 1141/1728, and it was reprinted less than 
30 years later. The '"Qamus” was translated two centuries later bv 
Ahmad *.\sim ‘AintabT (c. 1755-1819 A.D.). Born in Anatolia, he 
early became fluent in both Arabic and Persian! He entered govern¬ 
ment service, and won the favour of Sultan Selim III by his trans¬ 
lation of the Persian dictionary "Burhan-Qati*" He became official 
historian, and wrote a history of the Ottoman Empire. Then he trans¬ 
lated the ‘“QaAius ' into Turkish. He spent the latter part of his life 
as a teacher and judge, and died In Scutari, ft was here that the 
"Qamus" was published in iSry. He retained the order of his ori¬ 
ginals, so, whereas his “Burhan" is In the modem alphabetical order, 
his Qamus is in the rh^ine order. The translations we have men¬ 
tioned paved the way for modem Turkish lexicography—though the 
contribution of the foreign Turkish dictionaries of Meninski and Red- 
house must not be forgotten, 

Chronologically. Hebrew and Syriac lexicography ought to have 
been mentioued before Persian and Turkish: but with them. Arabic 
influence, though real, was rather intangible and general in its charac¬ 
ter. Moreover, influence was probably mutual. The motive in both 
cases was the understauding of the scriptuns, and the pnsenation 
of languages which bad been ousted by Arabic in everyday speech, 
and even in science and learning. It is notable that Jewish commen¬ 
tators frequently wrote in Arabic—though they used the Hebrew script. 

Hebrew lexicography n began effectively with Saadia Caon (Sa' 
di>Ti ihn Vusuf al-Fayyumi) (^2-942 A.D.) la. Tliough bom in Upper 
Egypt, he settled in Palestine, and also visited Iraq. He was the 
author of Old Testament commentaries, polemical writings, and gram- 

« EiKyfhftdia o{ /dam, finu ediiioii, IV. 1121, umter Wankiill. 

See M. Waxfliati. -'t ffiVlory of Htbrew Liitfotwt /rem ift# Clost of the 
Bibjt to our otim dtiys. New York 193S, Vot, I. pp i67ff. Also Harlwig Hir?h- 
IrJd, Litorary Hitlofy of /fetreir Gratnntotiani ond LmViiipra^ltrv'r, Oxford 
1526. 

^ H. dialler, Sotidto Caott, ku l.ife mtd fVerks, Philatlelpbia 1921, ant! 

F.ntyetafedk. 1905, Vnl. X, ^79,586: also, SQlomon L. Skoss, 

Goi^n^ fat HcrHctt Ilthrtn^ G^annartan^ PtiSlaLJcIpliia 19501. 
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imllcal -tqd lirxicographlcal works. He has been described as '"the 
founder of sdentlfSc activity in Judaism^'. His repuinlioo was known 
to Arab authors such as al-Mas^di and the authar of the "^Flhrist'^ 
He was familiafp no doubt, with Arabic litcraldte; and he kneiv 
something about Greek philosophy. But what knowledge of Greek and 
Arabic lexicography he had precisely we do not know. While still in 
Upper Eg^-ptp at the age of twenty, he wrote liss dictionai^-^ the 
"Agron". We Itave already mentioned it as a possible model for 
Jauhari's "^ahah^". In the first part, w^nrds are arranged according 
to their initial letters "to help writers of poetry to make acrostics''. 
In the second [wrt, the rhyme order i$ used "to facilitate the making 
of rhymes''. The definitions were in Hebrew. Later, Saadia enlarged 
the work, inskMiing sections dealing with poetical formSp and adding 
an Arabic introductiem. The title was changed to "'The BtJtjk of Hebrew' 
Poetics''. Unfortunately very little of this work ha^ survived* though 
the Arabic and Hebrew introductions and a small part of the dictionary 
have been discovered. In his introduction, Saadia expresses frankly 
his indebttMjness to Arabic authors, who sen-eil hirn as models for the 
compilation of his dictionary. He says: *'It is reported that one of 
the w'orthies of the [shmaelites (ai-Khalil? or Ibn Duraid?) wrote 
a short treatise for them, from which they might learn proper usages. 
Similarly I have noticed that many Israelites do not observe even 
the common rules for the correct u-se of our language ,., This in- 
duced me to compose a work in two parts containing most of the 
w'prds"'. Maimonides's summing up of Saadia was that, were It not 
for him, "the Torah would almost have disappeared from the midst 
of Israel: for it was he who made manifest what was obscure 
therein ,.." He was certainly the founder of Hebrew lexicography. 
Generally speaking, the Jews Used the modem alphabetical order— 
perhaps from Greek Alexandrine mCNiels. But the idea of writing 
dictionaries tame to them from the Arabs. It is significant that the 
terminology of Hebrew grammar—even to the vnvi‘el names—is to a 
great extent borrow'ed from Arabic. 

On the foundations bid by Saadia, much solid work was based- 
It reached its apogee wdth the Kimhi family in the i2lh. and r3th. 
Cefiiur>% and consWeruble work was done in Spain. The first die- 
itonary to encotiiiiass the whole range of Biblical language was the 
■’Mahharet" of the Spaniard Menahini ben Saruk (gio^yo }—a con- 
tempomry, it will be noted, of al-Astharf. He clearly distinguished 
betw-ecn radicals and letters of increase, and realised that no root could 
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<.-ont3in more than five radicals. (Probably Arable lexicography helped 
him here). 

According to Renan, the chief literary characteristic of Syriac is 
inediocrity, and the chief claim to fame of the Syrians is that they 
passed on the lore of the Greeks to the Arabs. They may tvcll have 
played some part in giving the Arabs the dictionary idea. If so, the 
teacher profited from his pupil i*. The Syrian lexicographers aimed 
at explaining scriptural words, especially those of Greek origin which 
occurred so frequently. They were all familiar with Arabic, and a num¬ 
ber of Syriac-Arabic gltKSaries exist. They used the modern alfjhabeti- 
cal order from the start. Abu Zaid Honain ibn Ishaq (died 873 A.D.), 
a great translator of Greek texts, compiled the first proper Syriac 
dictionary—an explanation of Greek words in Syriac, At the end of 
the Ninth Centmy, Zacharias of Merv' supplemented it by adding 
further entries, but it was a confused work. So Bar «Ali (I^‘) 
wrote a new dictionary based on it '■*. Fortunately this is available 
in print. In it, Syriac words arc followed by Arabic cquiv'alents or 
definitions. Occasionally further Syriac explanations are added. The 
fullest and most famous Syriac dictionary was that of Bar Bahlul 
(toth. Century), It has beert described as a sort of encyclopedia. 
As in much Arabic lexicography, authorities are mentioned for words 
included- In the nth. Century, Elias bar ^inaya wrote an Arabic- 
Synac vocabulary, and this was the basis of Thomas a Novaria’s 
"Thesaurus Arabico-Syro-Latimis" printed in 1636. Tlius we see in 
Syriac lexicography signs of indebtedness to the Arabs, even though 
there is little evidence of direct imitation. As in Hebrew, grammar 
and grammatical terminology show similar influence. 

Some books have been written on Arabic studies in Europe but 
the story of Eurofiean graminars and dictionarit-s of Arabic has not 
yet received full justice. These works have exerted influence in ihe 
Arab World itself, as well as in Europe, and the names Erpenius, 
Caslell, Meninski, Golius, l.umsden, Freytag, de Sacy, Wright. Howell 
form a brilliant galaxy. In lexicography, the Orientalists followed 
old Arabic models very closely—especially the "Sabah" and the "Qa- 
mus"—in respect of ihcir contents, though they naturally adopted the 

'* For sorue {[enrral miiarki on Syriac LuicogTaiihy, s« Attfimnes iJtlf- 
raiuTft Chri fifnnf3; : H, La LitUraiurt Syfioitpie, by Ruben Duval, jnl. ediiMn, 
Paris 1007: And W. Wright. A ihort Hiifury «/Syriac Liltratuft, I.cindon iSOl. 

Published edited J. H. Goithai and Hoffinanti, Rome. Vol. I, 1910. VoL fl, 

Notably Johiuin Fiick, Oir Arabisdiftt Studifii iit SMrtipa, Leip'Xtg 
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modem arrangement Tim^s have now changed, and August Fischer 
believed that it was no longer adequate merely to rcprcHiiuce the contents 
of the Arabic lexicons. What was w^anted w-as an Arabic lexicon on 
histortcal principles, and this meant combing Arabic literaltire, to see 
how words changed or modified their meanings over a long period. 
He was right; but this is a task beyond any one man, and caimot 
reflect on the pioneers. Moreover, Fischer might have thought dlffcr- 
ently, had not Golius, Frcjlag^ find Lane already laid the fonoclations. 

Bernard Lewis tells us that Willtam Bed well (i563-t6j2) was the 
father of Arabic studies in England, and that he compiled an Arabic 
dictionary in j volumes, which has not been published. Later, in 
Gimbriflge, End ward Castell fi6cfri6S5) compiled a ijolyglot dic¬ 
tionary which Included Arabic. But the real founder of Arabic lexi¬ 
cography in Europe was Jacobus Golius (i 596-1667) He w^as a 
pupil of Erpealus, the auUior of an early Arabic grammar, who 
lectured on Arabic 111 Leiden in succession to Joseph Scallger. (The 
latter was as much at home in Arabic as in the Qassics). Golius 
began his studies in Theology^ Medicine^ Philosophy^ Matheinatics, 
and Latin, and then turned to Arabic. He spent some time in the 
Middle East eoUccling manuscripts, and then returned to Leiden as 
professor. His "'Lexicon Arabico-I ^tinum” was published in Leiden 
in 1653, in one volume. It was based chiefly 011 the “Sah^"* re¬ 
arranged in the modem dictionary order, but he also consulted many 
other works, such as the “Qamus^*, ''Asas al-Balagha * and the Muj- 
mal'. It might be mentiotied that the need to rearrange Arabic dic¬ 
tionaries constituted one of the main obstacles to European lexico¬ 
graphers, and substantially increased the time thdr works took. Golius's 
dictionary held the field for 150 ycars^ until Freytag's ap^icared. In 
the meantime, several polyglot dictionaries were published w^hich in¬ 
cluded Arabic. We have already mentioned Castdl’s. That of Franz 
Mcninski (1:623-1698) was designed chiefly for Turkish. 

The '"Lexicon Arabico-LJliniifn" of Georg Wilhelm Frtylag (1788- 
t86i) was published in Halle in four ™lumes between 1B30 and 
1837, Basically* it is a translation of the "QamOii” rearranged, thmtgh 
Frcylag also claimed to have consulted the '^^hih" and Golius s dic- 
tionary. It replaced Golius as the standard reference for EurDiM.-an 
orientalists. Freytag was one of several brilliant pupils of the French- 

« Bntuh Contr^uiimi to Andnr Shtdiei, Loudon 

Fiicli, ap. cit., 79ff. 

Tkejourw i-ifigmrHm Onmlalmm, \ 1 cmia 16&1, 3 Vols, 
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man De Sacy^ whose Arabic grammar broke new ground by avoiding 
slavish imitation of Arabic native grammariaiis. But Freytag's Le^ci- 
con, useful as h was, suffered from the same fault as the "Qimiis'' 
itself, and could not adequately meet the needs of European students. 
It was a mere word-li&t with meanings; whereas what was needed 
was a European “LislUi^^ which would not only give die meanings of 
words explicitly, but ivould also illustrate thenr amply by examples 
drawn froiu literature—a work which would not only list the signi¬ 
ficances of some rare word^ but quote^ perhajK^ the vety early poem 
is which the reader consulting the dictionary had encountered it! 
Edward WilliaiTi Lane attempted to fill that gap. 

Lane (1801-1876) was bom in Hcrefordp the son of an x\nglican 
dergjTnan. He studied classics and mathernatics^ atid intended himself 
to enter the Church. He gave up his intention of going to Cambridge^ 
when he realised how stiff ling university life w^ould be for him. He 
tvorked as an engr^vgr in Ljortdon^ and became interested in Arabic 
by the age of 2Q, for he wrote an abridged Arabic grammar—not 
published—at that age. In 1825* he set out for Egypt, on the first 
of his three mils. One aim was undoubtedly healthy for he suffered 
from bronchitis: but he also hoped to pursue his Arabic studies, and 
perhaps thus to qualify himself for some sort of employment by the 
British Government. He lived, as far as possible, like an Egyptian, 
increasing his knowledge of the customs* no less than the Language 
and literature. He rt turned to Engbnd in iBrS, but was back in 
^833 to 1835- On his return, he wrote his "'Manners and 
Customs of the Modem Egyptians"', and his translation of the "Thou¬ 
sand and One Nights"* His third visit to ligypt was made between 
t842 and T849, with tlie express aim of collecting material so a$ to 
compile a large Arabic dictionaiy, which should be as full as possible* 
and should have the definitions in English, instead of Latin, as with 
GoLius and Fre>tag. On his previous visit. Lane had heard of the 
existence of a manuscript of the ''Taj aF'Arus"', which, being the 
most copious dictionar)' in the language, could best serve as the basis 
of his lexicon. He began to compile his lexicon while still in Egjplt 
but he had transcriplinns made from the ""Taj"', and other diction¬ 
aries which he meant to use, so that he could continue his work in 
Enghmd. This he did, but, in spite of his extreme industry and single- 
mindedness, so dial he had seriously to curtail all other activities. 

Sec the bkigrafiliy hy S. Lajic^Fool?, printed at ihe bcgmninE^ of Vol. \^I 
of Lane's Lrjricmt. 
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he was still at work on it when died in tS^S. Realising Lhe magnitude 
of his task; he decidi?d to divide his work into two *^books“. The first 
—the longer by far—was to consist of commoner roots. The second 
was to contain rare roots—^^in other wordSp most of the quadriliterab 
and quinquiliterals. At the time of his death, he was working on Book 
1 . on the root *'qadda'^ Book 11 was not properly started at dll Parts 
(volumes) 1 to VI—up to and including the letter fa^—werre published 
between 1863 and 1877, In the Preface to Volume VI, his nephew, 
Stanley Lane-Pook, WTOte: *"Of the rest (of the articles), the majority 
are written but need some collation'l When Volumes VIl and VIII 
were published in 1885 and 1893^ showed how inaccurate this 
stattzmeiu was. Lane-Poole had given up any serious attempt to supple¬ 
ment his unclc*s notes, which were vtty incomplete for the rest of the 
lexicon: in fact he published them just as they were, I^icon is, 
tlicrefore, a very inadequate reference work after the article ^'qadda^l 
Yet what was completed constituted a rich treasure indeed. It is diffi¬ 
cult to conceive a better dictionary in the accuracy^ of its definitions^ 
and the fulness of its examples. It is surely one of the finest diction¬ 
aries ever written in any language. Frotn the appearance of its first 
volumej its fame was assured. Soon afterwards, for instance, we find 
Blodimann calling for a similar dictionary of Persian. The Inter¬ 
national Congress of Orientalists has frequently discussed the com¬ 
pletion of Lane's dictionary, and also the compiling of a nov one 
on more modem principles. August Fischer intended to write such 
a dictionary, based on the systematic study of old Arabic texts, as 
well as the lexicographical works of the Arabs. He believed that there 
were words and usages 111 poetry^ [jrqverbs and the Hadi^ not in the 
old dictionaries. Over a long period, he collected material, and at the 
time of hi5 death 360,000 pieces of l>aptr were in existence. He be¬ 
lieved that a ne>^^ dictionary must illustrate every w^ord and meaning 
from actual use in literature. Furthermore, it must be clymological 
an<l liistorical, and must show the use of words in the light of 
syntax, phraseology, and style. In 1932, an Egy^jdan Royal Decree 
called for the writing of a comprehensive historical dictionary of the 
Arabic language. From 19:26 to 1939, Fischer was in Cairo working 
on the projects assisted by members of the Egy-plian Academy* But 
the war, and Fisdicris death, prevented the project coming to fruition. 

^ Sw Jorg Kracmer, FUahm Stimndunfi^n rKiil Lfjfcew^ 

in ^eilscbrift der EteutsclKn Margentandischen Cresetlscha.fl, Banc! 105, Hctt 
NetiC Folge Band jOv 1953^ Buff. 
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Tmth to telt the project was getting: out of hand. Fischer had 575 
examples for the word "'kull", and 587 for the verb "kaaa*'. He left 
17,700 pieces of paper with references to the poet al-AMital alone. 
As J* Kmerrter wrote, a major difficulty was to keep the d]ctionar>' 
within practical limits, and combine exhaustiveness with the sdcntific 
methods The project was taken up by the International Congress of 
Orientahsts in earnest: a speda! committee appointed, and met in 
Cambridge in 1954. Among th^ decisions taken was that the arrange¬ 
ment of FischeKs material, whidi was going on in Tubingen under the 
direction of J. Kraenier, should concentrate on the letter kaf and wbat 
followed Str so as to supplement Lane^s Lexicon- The first fascicule 
of the new dictionaTy. beginning kaf^ was published in 1957-L Words 
arc defined in both German and English—-but not Frcndi- Apart from 
the word headings, all other Arabic imtcriai is in Ijilin transliteration, 
as in Platt’s Hindustani and Steingass's Persian dictionaries. This 
probably saves space, and makes for clieapness, but it is not really 
satisfactoiy* So one day. the grand scheme planned and half-finished 
by Lane> and based on those Arabic dictionaries which it been 
our task to describe, will be compktc?d. In this connection, mention 
must be made of another mitsLindiiig Arabic dictionary which aimed 
to supplement J^nt—R Dozy's "Supplement aux Dictionnaires 
Arabes" Doay included many post-classical w^ords which are not 
likely to appear in Kracmer"s Dictionary, particularly those peculiar 
to Arab Spain. Dozy was a specialist on the history of the Arabs in 
Spain. Another, if more humble, supplement to Lane, is E. Fagnan*s 
^'Additions aiix Dictiannaires Arabes**. Though published in Algiers 
it is not confined to Maghiibl usages. 

To do full justice to European ATabic lexicography, many more 
dictionaries would have to be described. For modem Arabic wc have, 
for insLance. Wortabet's in English, Wehr*s admirable w'ork in German, 
and Baranov's in Russian. Tribute would also have 10 be paid to 
Elias's several dictionaries, Aratrie-English and vice-versa^ published 
in Egypt and frequently brought up to date. They ha%'c not all the 
features which a European requires—^broken plurals and verb-vcrA^el- 
lings for example—^but they have bene fitted countless students. Ear¬ 
lier English works by Badger and Spirop and the French w'orks of 

J. Knenirer sifid fldmul Gilje. WSrlcrbui-h drr Klassisthrti Arabiichf^n 
Sprochr, Wiesbaden 1957 — Er$ic LiefmuiE 

Lciitcn iSSi, a vpJs, Paris [^>27. 
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Bubt anti Eerchcr would have also to be included. But the mere cata¬ 
logue S"*, incDni|jlete though it be, must suificc. One Last general ob- 
sert'ation, must be made* \Vc have seen that the Arabic lexicogTaphiTS, 
though they understood the prindpte^ of the derivation of words from 
roots, never learned how to arrange deri^-ations under their roots. This 
problem was solved hy the European lexicographers: indeed, l.ane"s 
classification of verbal derived fonm^^ hag never been bettered. The 
scheme used by EnropeanSp whereby imder any toot, the verbs come 
first, in accordance w^ith the number of letters of increase which they 
contain; then the nouns^ beginning with the simplest ones, and ending 
with the longest ones^ especially those beginning with an additional 
mlm; has been adopted by the Aiabs themselves. It is not quite the 
same order—^so far as the verbs are concerned—used by most Arab 
grammarians, and by al-Zama^^ari in his Arabic-Persian Dictionary. 

It would be msh to postuLate direct influence by Arabic lexico¬ 
graphy in the rise of European lexicography. In Europe* lexicography 
w^as stimubted by the Renaissance and the Reformation* and by nascent 
nationalism. There tvas practically nothing before the Fifteenth Cen¬ 
tury, and most of the earlier efforts were bilingual. Of these, the 
most were concerned with Latin* though we do hear of English- 
Italian and Enghsh-Frendi vocabularies* and simitar works 20^ The 
Renaissance led to a revival of interest in Greek studies, and this 
called for the printing of Greek dictionaries. Aldus Minutiiis's ''Die- 
tionarium Graccum"' was prinlcd at Venice in 1497. Sle- 

phanus's "Thesaurus Linguae Graecae" appeared in Paris in 157^. 
Several of the otd Greek dictionaries to which we referred in Chapter 
One w'erc printed during this period. The Reformation led to Bible 
study in the original Greek and Hebrew^p and even in Syrbt We 
have mentioned Edmund Castelfs ^'Lexicon Heptagiotton"* published 
in London in 1686. It contained Hebrew, Chaldacan, Syriac, Samari¬ 
tan, Ethiopic and Arabic, Ikirlicr still* in 1612, V* SdtindJer's ''Lexi¬ 
con PcnLagbtton" had appeared in Hanover: it was in Hebrew, Chai- 
daean, Syriac, Talmudic Rabbinic* and Arabic. J* H. Hollingcr's 
"EtjTiiolpgicum Orienlalo Slve Lexicon Haitnonicum Heptaglotton" 
(F^ankfllrt^ 1661 )p dealt with Hebrew* Chaldaean, Syriac, Aratac* 

For dates and details scm W. ^^iinmuller, Biblw^raphtschn IhFtdbuih (/«■ 
Spmt:hwartrfbili:f»‘rt New York and Stuttgart lOSS- This is an excel t«nl biblio- 
grai>hy. and satisfies a prcHing nctfi. 

LtXiirm T, p. xKviiir 

® In I Ills connccticirt;, Me Starnes lutd Noyes, TA/ En^iish Bkfhmry fr&m 
Canxfdrty ia Jahtuim, Dniver^ity of North Carolina Press, itwSj 1 and a. 
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SamaritaDp Ethiopicp and TalmudtoRabbinic. For tbc Arabic portions 
of these works, the compilers undoubtedly drew on old Arabic dic¬ 
tionaries — especially the ''Qfcins"* 

For die development of European lej^icography proper, howeverp 
it was utcessary iliat there should be national languages, In the Middle 
AgeSp Latin was the Janguage of religion, government and diplomacy, 
languages like F^ngiishp Frendi, and German were split into nume¬ 
rous dialects, and were little used in learned works. But national 
literatures were steadily developing, individual dialects being gradually 
recogitistd as the lingua franca or literary language. This process 
was furlherefi by great writers like Chaucer in Efiglaitdp and Dante 
in Italy. Tenvands the end of the Middle Ages, strong monarchies 
were established, and kings began to encourage the use of the native 
tongue. Thug in the year 1539 in France, the ViUeTS-Cotteret Or- 
donnance laid it dowm that, in future, justice should be dispensed 
in 'langaigc matcmel francoise'*. It is quite a coincide net dial, in the 
same year, the first real French dictionary appeared. Vemacular trans¬ 
lations of the Bible like Luther's in German also encouraged this 
process. 

With all these factors creating the need for dictionaries, it would 
be rash to ascribe to Arabic any part in this process. To begin with, 
Arabic did not offer an acceptable dictionary arrangement. When 
Europeans compiled their diclionarieSp they took the modern atpha- 
betical order either from the Greeks nr from common sense. Al! we 
can say ts that Arabic lexicography was a part of the heritage of 
dictionary compilation, and that it played a part, at any rate, in the 
polyglot dictionaries which were primarily concerned with Biblical 
language. 

Spain is a special case. Here* Arabic was a live language, and 
Spanish—or rather CastiIlian—^had a struggle to supplant it, as the 
Qiristians of the North drove out the Moors in the South. Only in 
1492 did Ferdinand and Isabella annex the Kingdom of Granada; and 
even then, it took some time to abolish the use of Arabic altogether. 
It IS not surprising that bilingual Arabic dictionaries were compiled 
in Spain in the Middle Ages. The earliest—Arabic-Latin—dales from 
the nih. Century', and has been edited by Scybold®^^ It is a general 
alphabetical dictionary, including ev^en common words, sudi as "tawaj- 
jaha^\ In about 1275, Raimundus Mart in us composed his '^Vexabu^ 
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lista in Arabica" in vulgar Castillian = 9 . In ihe late Fiftectilh Century, 
two Spanish'l^tin DiclionaTies were compiled; Alfonso Femandw 
de Paicnda's “Universal Vocabulario cn Latin y en Romance", of 
1490; and Antonins dc Nebrija (or Lebrixa)’s “Lcjitcoii e Sermone 
Latinc ill [&[ianicnsem'*; published at Salamanca In 1492. The latter 
was used by the author of the next, and last, ATabic-Spanish voca- 
bulaiy' we have to mention. The Spanish coriQuest of Ciranada was 
followed by a determined effort on the part of the Church to con¬ 
vert the Moors to Christianity, The Archbishop of Granada, Fer¬ 
dinand dc Talavcra, commissioned Pedro de Alcala to write his “Vo- 
cabulista Aravigo en Letra CastclUna^'. It was published in 1505 
The Arabic words are in Ijtin transliteration—and according to a 
very imperfect systcan. For exampie, the letters dal, d^d, and 
are all represented by d; ^in and zay by z. This, plu!? the fact that 
the Arabic is the spoken dialect of fifteenth-century' Granada, made 
it hard for Dozy to identify a number of the words. Alcala ,i 1 so Com¬ 
piled an Arabic Grammar (1505), which is again based on the collo¬ 
quial, and interesting for that fact alone. Being free from Arabic 
grnunaticat terminology, tt is an unusual work. Not until De Sacy 
was an Arabic Granimar composed again stK'cialiy designed for the 
use of Europeans familiar only with their own grammatical system. 
The grammar, like the vocabulary, w'as in Latin characters. 

To show the position of Arabic lexicography in the general history 
of world lexicography, and to enable the reader to make inslrucltve 
comparisons, brief reference must nmv be made to the course of 
lexicography in modem European languages. This will certajnly throw 
into relief the outstanding success of the Arabs. From their first 
dictionary, it took them five centuries to produce an exhaustive dic¬ 
tionary on a large scale. In England, even with the advantages of 
priming and modem ideas, over 300 years were retjuired. Nothing 
so full has yet been produced in France, and the Germans, after a 
century of work, have not yet completed a similar project 

The French dlclionaty of 1539 already referrcd-lo was the "Dic- 
tioimaire Francois latin, autrement diet les mots francois avec les 
manicres duser diceulx toumez cn latin”. compiled by Robert Elictme 
(Stephanus) It contained about 20.000 words arranged alphabeti- 

=» Publidtnl «l. Schiaparelli, Florence 1871. See Doty. Sutplfiftent oitr Dii- 
llitnnairer A^bes, Vol. i, page *. 

See Ftick, af. fit., agff; Dory, Sutt'lfmrnl 1. sc. Tins vocstnilary was 

iiublished, alited Paul de Lagardc; in l88j. 

S« «<>"■» ■ Amistmrts;. ffcdvrl £ririnic. Rtiyat Printer, CarnbridBC 
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cally under their roots. It was really the reverse of his Latin^French 
dictionary of 1538, which, in its turn, had grown out of his "'Thesau- 
rtis Liugiiae lalinac'" of 1531. But though Etienne's main interest was 
Latin, he Jiad, in fact, bid the foundations of French lexicography. 
In jfiifi appeared Jean l^icot's “Thr^^or de la langue f^arlcoysc^'^ 
He had previously composed a French-Latin dictionary. Wlien Ri¬ 
chelieu founiled the French Academy in 1634, that body conceived 
the plan of a full and authoritative diciiouary* Not until was 
the work completed, when It w^as printed, of all placeSp in Amsterdam. 
Ju it Words w^cre not listed in strict alphabetical order^ as might be 
desired, but under their roots. The roots are, of course, in alphabetical 
order. Many French dictionaries have been compiled sim:c then, per¬ 
haps the most notable being that by E. Littri, published between 
1873 and 1878, in 4 volumes and a supplement. It has been described 
—very rashly—as "the greatest dictionary' ever compiled by one man". 

Tn Italy, the Renaissance brought great activity in Latin lexico¬ 
graphy. Calepmus*^s Latin Dictionary was first published in Reggio 
in 1504, and has frcqucnlly been reprinted and revised. It i$ really 
a polyglot dictionary, giving equivalents of the Latin W'ords tn Greek 
and the major European languages. The standard authoritative Italbn 
dictionary until recent times was the ""Vocabubrio dcgli Accadeuiici 
della Crusca*'. It was an attempt to purify the language. First publish¬ 
ed in Venice in 1612, it was last revised In an edition of it volumes 
printed between 1863 and T923. 

The first proper English dictionary was Robert Caw'drey'g '"A Tabel 
Alphabet!call conley-ning and teaching the true w^rittng and underslaji- 
ding of hard unusuall English wordcs borrowed from the Hebrew, 
Greek, Latine or French, etc,". It was printed in London in 1604 
As its title suggests, it had a limited aim, and it was a small octavo 
volume. Previously there had been a number of bilingual dictionaries 
in English, mostly for teaching Litin. Of these a fetv, like the w'cll- 
known "Promptoriuni Parvulorum" of about 1440, were in ai|jhabetic‘ 
al order* Caw^drt?y used abbreviations—k for kind of”, g or gr 
for "Greek", and g for French words. Succeeding English diction¬ 
aries w'cre still for difficult words only, for some lime—^for example, 
J* Rullokar's "English Expositour" of t5i6, Thomas Blount's "Glos- 
sographia" of 1656, and Edward Phillip's "New World of English 
Words" of i6g8. But gradually the dictionary genre was steered into 
more general cJiannets. J. K(erscy)*s "New English Dklionaty" of 

Sanues and Noyes, ril., r jfr 
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1732 claims to l>e a *'com pleat collection of the most proper and 
significant words commonly ushI in tlie language*^ The word 
monly" is important here] bnt the word "proper^^ is also significant 
The function of the dictionary^ was ntm' to guide taste in the choice 
of words. The first half of the Eighteenth Century was a period of 
tremendous IcxicogmphicaL activity in England. We even hc^r of 
four Identical dictionaries being published under diHcrent names be¬ 
tween t735 and 1741 Samuel Johnson*s ''Dictionary of the EiigLish 
language*' (London, 175S) has secured fame because of the reputation 
□f the author in other spheres. But, while his dcfiniLictis often ret^cal 
his iicrsonai prejudices, it was a full dictionary^ not one of rare or 
sclect<?d w‘ords only. Moreover^ as he said, it was illustrated from 
the best authors. From it^ w^e must jiass to the Oxford English Dic¬ 
tionary, which began life as J* H. Murray's New Jilnglbh Dic¬ 
tionary on Historical Principles'', in i88S^ and was concluded in 1933^ 
in 12 VDlumcs and a supplement volume. England had at last her 
''Lisan^^ 

Spain and Germany must be passed over very quidily. Agsdn^ we 
find bilingual Latin dictionaries at first, but it does not seem that 
Spain progressed any the quicker for the example of the Arabs. 
Es'erjlhiiig Arab became unpopular, and the unfortunate Moors vrere 
hounded out of the country. The Spanish Academy's dictionary (Die- 
lionario de la lengua espanola) first appeared in 6 volumes between 
1736 and 1739. In its time, it was the finest European ilictionary. 
Frequently revised, it is still the standard work In Germany, the 
Grimm brothers' '^Dcutschcif 'Worterbuch'* began to appear in 185.1. 
Although by the end of 1957, the letter z had been r<ached, there 
remained still one or two earlier portions unfinished* 

We have readied the end of our history' of Arabic lexicography. 
When we compre it with what had been done by other poplcs pre- 
%ious1yp and what has been done since in Eufop. we are bound to 
salute it as a monument to thought and industiy deserving of the 
highest praise. Only a people with a very high standard of cnlluTc 
and an extensive literature could require a "Lisan'* and a "*Qamus 
only truly outstanding scholars could provide them. Without them, 
and ihe other dicticFnaries we have discussixi, much Arabic literature 
would have remained imperfectly under5tcs€>d, even by the Arabs them¬ 
selves. AVithout them, many facts concerning Islam would have been 

^ i30fh 
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hard to tinderstandH Without thqrn* the great Islamic sciences would 
have been severely handicapped. One final caveat is necessary. The 
lexicograph}" was undoubtedly Arabic; it was not Arab- Readers will 
have noticed the large part played by Persians in it, not to mention 
natives of Transoxiana, Armenia and Spain. We have been compelled, 
in Ibis book, to refer constantly to "'the Arabs’'^ for want of a better 
short description of the multitudes of many races who spoke, 
wrote, and nvfim thought^ in Arabic. They were not, by any means, 
the first people to compile dictionaries of merit; but al-^ain may 
well have been the first man to attempt to register the complete 
vocabulary content 0 any language. We have seen that* by this, he 
really meant all the roots* rather than all the W'OrdS- But this is only 
one illustration of the fact that the "*Arabs” had the right aidtude and 
the right temperament for lexicography. 
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75 . 83. 9S, 98. fOO, 10+ 
al-Bai<Jawf, 115^ 

BaUfiba. Sec Rhetoric 
Bar cAli {fsho^. ta 
Baranov, 136. 

Bar Bahl^X 13 ^ 

KitSb aJ-^, 5 ^//.. ®8 
al-Barttold, 75, 

Bar 123; 

Basra, 17. 20, $ 7 , 0 ^ 

Basnoi Sdiooi in Grammar and Lcxieo- 
frrabpy* ®k 02 ff^ 

B^yaiid, Sql 
al-BaJtaaa. toj. 

Bedwell, William, i2,l- 
Beloh 127^ 

Bcrchefi li?- 
Berlin, 33, 

Bible, 137. t38l 
Bloiini, Thomas, t,v. 

Boswcllr 

Bfid^h & Forden Bible Society, 90. 
British Museum^ 54^ 

Buddhist Tcits^ 3. 

— Monks in CMna* 6. 
al Bidtb^, 4J1 gS 
Bala^i, 7C Si (a), SS- 
“al^Bidgha ft al-luaha^^ 75 
Bullokar. 130, 

^-BQnl, 79. 

^Bttfhar-i^Oili*^"* tiB. 
al-Bk^tl al-j^rranjC 3^ 
al-fiust^T. Butrus, 109. 
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BuwiuhtcLs, 6j, 99L 

Cairo, 5+ 64, 78. 85, 135. 

Qtlcutbi, 1^5. 

QUc^u 5, (30. 

Cai5tdl(ii9), Edbmitdp 1^2; 123, 127. 
Ca.virTjre>\ R^jlwrt. rj*. 

Giaiuctr, laSL 
Qiii3J:sc lexicography* 3, j//,, 40, 

III. 

Cordoba, 57, 58. 

nl-D^ighnn. 5o. 

DanLe, ijBl 

Darwish, A., to, 24, S0V 65. 73^ ^ 
Dcnla, 65. 

‘'DeotsdiM Worterboch'V *3*. 

"Diw5o Loahal ^^Turk"p 119. 
•'aJ^Piya^^ 81. 

Doiy, 126, 

ExjtI Si 77. PCfcr 94. iOft no, tz^ 
Egyptian AciuicnTy* JIcl 

EILts a. Eliasv lafi. 

Engluh Ltxicograpliiv 130 i^- 
‘•£rh Ya” fir 
Erprniuj^, 122, laj. 

Slicnnc, Robert, I2g^ i j(x 
'Ttymologiaiin Odcnhite'’ (1-tollmger.), 

European Lexicggraphy^ 127 ff. 

Fagnnn, K, 126^ 

(ZamaMu^d) J05 f. 
al-F^dtbr, Abfi TbraJifm TsIjSq, 6^ 74. 
^Farhang-i-Jaliiiiglri^V uB. 

FarrtiM, 117, 
al-Flriw, Abu.^Ala, 65. 
al-Faj'yikinr, 10&, 

FddienfcW, J., 

'Tlhrist" s. 11, 23, 24, 41, 111, 121 

'*Fiqh a3-ltigha^H dfei’alsbi), 5, too. stj, 
115 

FlrtlaiuT, 117. 

Fischer* August, 110^ tzz, 12$, 126, 
aj'FlrfitiliajII, 64, 75, Ssff.t iwj. 

Firnch Acaiktny, xjo. 

French LuJcqcrnitihy, 1281 
Fnrytag, 115, 122, 1Z3. 

Fdtofi* A. jSCwIp sp(n), 

^^Gai^Aspnaiuo”p lip. 

G^emiaji LoxicograpJiy, l$t. 


‘•gharib al-Uadith^ 96. 

“Qharfh ai-Mosannaf", 44, 65. 

^"Gharlb al-Quran^p 96. 

“al-Qianbain, Kitfib"* 102 f * joS. 
Glaums, %. 

Golim, 152, 12^ 

GramiiK^p Gramrnatxcal Study and Wri- 
luigs, 

Arabic. 11 ti. 

Creek, 8, 17, 

Indian, 7* 17. 

Granada, 123. 

Greek Lexicographyp 3, 51, 95, ri 1* 

Crlintn Brothers, 131. 

Guudes^pOr* g. 

Haditlj. ftp J?* 4^ ss. S7* 79^ Si, 93, 96. 

98, T05, lod, 107* IIS, 1161 
Hafftncr* A* 42, sSfn). 
a3-I;Tajiii, ift 

al-l^id^mp son of ^Abd al-RabmSn til of 
Cordoba, 58, fit. 

aJ-HamadanJ. see al-ZamaiL 

"fjamaaa, KStih al-*', 65. 

Ij^anttnad al-Rlwiya* 93. 

Jifamza, ^Abd al-LatIf, SoCn). 8l(n). fi2. 
al-Harawt, Abmad ibn AifubsiEnniaci 102 

fp. toS. 

aJ-y^iT^ 44. 72. 77. 8S^ 

Harpocratioru 8. 

Hebrew Lexlcographyp 
Herat, S3- 
HesychJus, 8 

Hishfim, Sulmn of Corddba, 61. 

Houain, Abu Zaid, ibn Ul.iSq, laz 
Hottirger, J, K., 127. 

Hoih'dl, M. S., IOSp 1^22. 

Sh^ fi. 

Kfllafirfl, 75. 

l[>iderabadp India, 43, 4% 5a; S 3 * 

^Abbid, tbti, sec ^fhlb ibn ^Abfcad 

lEwi al-Anb^^ 57, 

Ibn abAthlfp 4 7a Bov /o? /. 

Ibn Barri, 75. 

Ibn Dahlian, 

Tbn Duraid 44 ff., SS. 57. ^ 121. 

ibn Duriistawaihp 24, 57, 

Ilm FSria, <53, 65. 68. Set 86, 88, w, gSff^ 

lOlp 

Ibn S5 

Ihn Jinni, Jp(n}p ioo, 

tbn Kliair ^-T^biir, 5QfnJi. 
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Ibn IS, la 25, 5?, 61, 63, 64. 

6s. 77. W Ki4t 108. 

Ibft Uftiifur. 77 //. 

Ibn al-Utiq&ifa^, Zt. 

Ibn 41. 

Ihn al-Nadim, 11+ la^ 

Ibfi Niftawaih, 57 

Ihti QutaJhar Sr A 

Tbn ShSkir al-KohiK T^fn). 

Ibii ^ *5. 

ITE 4 Mjf. 

Ibn al-SikkIt, 65. iii 
Ibn WalUd 
Jin 105, 

India, 

liuliaii Lcxicogr^by, 4a 
JfUemalkxMl GwigrcM ol OricntalisU, 
12a. 

Iraq, 17, Sj. iCk 4 , 

Iraq Museum, Bsi^nlad^ 2^ 64 
aJ-lskafi, nj_ 

IsraaqJ, al Aaijraf. niler of the Yemen, 

84 

'Isa ibn TJninr 
^>15h al-Mantlq"*^ 65, 

Istanbod, 54. 9^^ 

Itiilian LextcofETupltyv 130. 

aJ'Jahi?, ^ ^ 

"al-Jamhara It 44 ff-r ^T* ^ 

^ala 1^5mus'\ 90^ 
al-JauhariK to, So, 83^ 

87- (09^ 

al-Jawaliqh ^ 
jerusdein, 84. 

”JIm, Kitab al-"". al-NaiJr ibn SbiBnail 
g6. 

^ Aba *Atnr jJ-ShaiMifl, 44. 68. 

— Shamir ihn Haiodawaih, 95- 
Johnson, Dr-, 13*- 
Justiman, 9. 

ICa^v ibn Zuhair, 82; iiS 
al-Karmah. Anasl&s MM, KfA, 9T- 
K^gari^ 119. 

^al-KashriiaJ", 105. 

Kersey, J*, I3ft 
Khalaf a! Ahiiiar, 93. 
aJ-Khalil ibn AJjmait 6, 4 ft *?! 
JO//,, j*//.. 41. S5. 6 (\ 6 j, di, 65, 67. 
69, 7^ 8ft 86, 881. ga, 95 , 96, hr hm. 
Itl, 121, [32- 

Khang-lls Dmtwnary, 


Kiiah al ", 39(0)4 loo. 

Khiva, 104, 108. 

J^ur^sii^ 8, ao, J4, 37. 53. Bft ^^4^ 
KimJi! fir^yn 121. 

Kracmer, Jorg^, 25(n), 126. 

Khwarinn, 104. 

Kopf, U, 17. 

Krenkxm, F„ 52, Si W 
Kufa, 174 92p W Jl*. 

Kufsm Method ot DictSonnry Arranjec- 
nient, pd //, 

— Sebool of Grammar and Lexicofira- 
pJi>% 8, o?/A 

Kurd-'Ati, MuhaintriaiS, 42(11). 
al-Lai|h ibn Kastr ibn Saj'yam 24 ff, 

55. 

"al-Lami^'V DirtkftEary^by al-BrOzil*di, 
&5 88. 

Lane, R W., fift 7ft 82, 8ft 115. 

ml 

Lane-Poqle, Slanlej^ 57 (n), 125. 

Latin, as a JmgiM fnmra, I3&- 
LtKiopgrapliy^ ft 
Lebrixa » Nehrija. 

Levns, Sir Bcmanl, 123. 

^X,exic«i Hcptaglotton" (Castdl)p 137. 
"Lexicon PenlnglDiton" (Sdiindler)^ 137- 
"Lisan d-^Arab" 2(n). sft 66, 7ft Jft 
ylf/A, 8ft Sft rjt. 

Litti^p Tja 
"Lu Fa Vm^V ft 
'Xaghat'i’Firm^ 117. 

Lumsden, M., 122- 
Liither^ 1^- 

aldufibi'' (al-^lskifT), 113^ 
“Madar al-aftpr'* tit 
*^Mabbarct*V ^21. 

Maimofiides^ I3L 

a[-Ba|irain'^ 76, 
al-lusbal al-^ArabTya, no. 
Malta, -QO. 

Mamlut^ (Mam^), 77-^ 

Manixgird, (Town 111 Arraenajp S7r 
^^Maniiefs and Customs of ihc Modem 
Egyptians^ 12 + 

Maqgim, 7 X 77- 

**ai''MaqsiIr wa l-mamdQift Kitah 
(Ibn WallSd), 97« 

"MfljqSyls, KiOb bjp 68, 9ft im>fl 
MarcdluuiSp Nonius, ft 
Martlnu3, HaimunduSf 
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121, 

Mecca, (Malda), 21, &|, 

Medina (el-Msirna)^ its, laa 
Menahim ben Samk, 121. 

Mcniiuld, I2J, 

Minuting, Aldm, 127. 

Mosul, 57. 

*'al-&{i^bati al-MuQTr'\ loS. 

•“al-Mii'ambH Kitab al", ^ 

Mu^aJIao^t, gj, ii;g, 
al-Mufad^al al-pabtH, 9J. 

Mufa^^allyat, gj. 

^Mufr^t abQaraji” (al-R^^ib ai- 
I^EahSuDn 103. 

^al-Mugtirib" (a[-MiifajTizI>, ^ 1133, 

JoS, lit. 

“MubTt" ihn 'Ab^d), dJjfy.. $3, 

9 P- 

aJ-MubH" (But™* al-BmtnnI>, 
100. 

"Mubltaiii" (Ibn Sfda). 5*^ 63^ 6s ff-, 7^ 
TP. §5. 8a, fia J I+ 

"Mu^jam Baqlyat fOjn 

’•MujmaJ*' (Itn Fliis). 6j, 6S, 88, 8ft Pft 
123- 

'*al-Miiy^S5^" 4 6sfU 7^i in, ii^i 
'“Mu^tA$ar Kit^ (al-Zubaldi) 

26, 

Mur^ Ottoman Solttin, R4 
Muida, 64. 

Murray, J. H., 131. 

Muslim, writer ol HaJIth, 43, 
aJ-MuLmabtH, 115. 
al-Miitam;t1, Bo, 103, loS, in. 

^^Muilitr"* (SuytitT), loa 

al-Na^r ibo 12, 2 ^, 96, ni, 

Nebnja, Antonius df, 12$^ 

Neot>htonbt 4 , ft 
NlchotKynK R. A., 15+ itin), 

Nkot, Jean, ijo. 

Niftawaih, 53. 

'^NlhSya'" (Ibn al-AljjTr), 4. T^H 80, 8ft 
jro7/. 

Nl^ptir, 6ft 

Novariai, ThomaA a, 122. 

NuslurS^ Kinff of Persia, ft 

Oman, ja 

Ommeyads, 41* 57, 107^ 

Orion, S, 

“Oxford English Dictiofuiry''\ 2, Sa, nov 

131. 


Pahlavi, ft 
Paknda, lagt 
Pa^iinl, 7. 

Peri^a, i, 44, 45. 

Peniaii language and literal Lire, 85, 87. 

— Icxicograpby, 87* 107, lift Il6ff. 
Phillips, Edward, [jo, 

Fhonedc Alp^bcl: al-Khalil'5, 28 Ef. 

— Ibtt Dtiraid^$ analyses, 48, 50 //. 

— al-QaJfs, 6 a 
Pdeiiy, Arabic, %. 81, 

— Metres, ift 21 . 

— Prc-IsJaimc, 3, 17, 88^ 107* 

ai-Qili. 53 h * 

QMi-Qala, a town in Armenia, 57. 
“Qlmus^ 3Cn>. 32(rt), 64. 66, 70. 7S ^ 
109. it6. t3ft 122, 12&, 

131 . 

Qaiwift 99L 

nl'Qiftl. U J4 59v 6 t, 6s, gj, 

Qiy^, 8^ 17, 

Qurai^^ 3 - 

Onrfn, 6. 17. 4 ^. 5 S, 57 . ?*, T^h ^ 1 . Sjr 
96. 99 , 102, IDS, ID6, 115, Il6> 
Ourtnba, $ce Cordoba. 

aJ-Raghib al-Ufahanf, Bft ;oj. 
^al-RaJid" (al Shidy^), go. 

“Rasa^il al-Bulagha^", 4a(n). 
al-RiET, 7S, IQS- 
RcnaissaiKC, 1, 4i 
ReucLn, E., laa. 

Rhetoric, 3. 

RlijTrie Order m dictionary arningtiiient, 

70//. 

Rudalti, II7« 

Saadia GaOft 73, 

Sacy^ de, 122, 12,1. 12ft 
Sa^iyTL see Saadia GaoiL 
al-^a^aiiJ), 7S, 76, 8s 

"$atial?"p 6^//.. 73 , 7 ft fi6, 8ft ftft ^ 

log, uft 130, 122. 12TU 
5atijb ibn ^Abbsul, SJ* 83. gg, 
“ahSahibC fl Fiqh aJ-lueJja'V gftff., IIJ^ 
(al-BiMtarl). ^ 84- 
Saint-Ehc, Anastasie dCt $ee Karmall. 
SandJ^cU, 64 

Sansciit Lexicography, 3 , 7 k 9 $, ^>1^ 
ScaiiBtr, Joseph, 123 . 

SchlndleT, V., 127. 

Scirtari, S5. 
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Seybold^ 158 , 

aJ-Shahrastanl, ^A\l H^iboit al-Dio, 
ShAmlr Uxt HaLQidawalh al^HarawTp 55 , 

^arftiama-Mhr^TmT. iifi, 

Ahmad F£nS, JS* 9®/-^ 
i€iS. 

Syria, 83. 

109. 

^^Shuo Wfln", 6. 

Sitkaw^iilii, [8» 79 . 

IjfASin Khalil 24, 61, ^5, S5. 
^$ifar, Killb al”, (al-P^aJr iki ^umaiDp 

Hi 

al-Syistinlp Abu g6{EL). 

— Jbti Uiair, the lexkograplwri 

ttl-SikhiwL 8^ 

al-Sfriin, Abu Said, 6^ 

"Sirr al-Llyil'^ 9a 
Spain, 56 ££,p I j5, 

Spanish Acadcmiy, 131. 

Spanish Lexicographyp 128, 131. 
Stcphanus^ Hemiais> 127+ 

— Robertus. see Etienne. 
al-^U£^i, Abu Uaf^T h?. 

Suidas. ql 

"'Suppliment aus DictJtMamLres Araffes'^, 
[56. 

Sumeriari LejdcosrapJiy* 
al-BuyutTp 5 ^ 64^ joa 

Sytiac Lcxicographyp rao^ 

■^abaiial al-Ka^wiyTn wa l-lti^»iwiyln'^ 
(al-Zubaiiir), 

’T'abaqal 113. 

Jaba ^usslfi, 9jp log, 

^Tahdhtb'' (al-Azharf), 44* S^fl^ 
"TaJidiitb aJ-Alfl^" (Tbn id-S|fckft). ^ 
lli 

“Tafcmilat al-^Ain" S^. 

^Tij al-'Anis”. 

Talavcra, FerdiiuiKl dc, lag 
Tnmerlxtte, 64- 

aJ llia^alabT, % 83* log 113, 115. 

"Thesaunts Arahico-Syro-Laliniw”. (Hi, 
a NQrvana)p I 2 i 

*"Thc$aiirs Lins^iac Graccac" (Stepha- 

nii 5 >p 157. 

^Thesaurus Linguae Latinoc*' (Eii;Ucruie)p 
rjo. 


"'rtidUfiaiKl and One Nigtita”^ 124. 
TramoKlaiii, 132. 

Tiibin^en, 23^ ji 
TuniSp 77 p 90 

Turkish Lexicography, B?* 116, 

yfip Ss. 8S, H 
aJ-^Ukharip JIS- 
Urdu Lexicography^ iid, 
al-Akhblr ^ 113. 

Vith^uli, im, 

Varro, 8, p, $2. 

Vedic Li[eratii:re, 3^ 

Villersr-CotteFct OnionnanceH i 23 , 
“VocahuiiHo degh Accademlci delia 
Crusca”^ IJO. 

Vocakikiy, the geise^ dassifiedp in 
Arabic, 4 iil ff. 

Vocabidaryp die spectalisedp in Arabic, 4. 
Sn 4tff., lit. 

*'aJ-Wai|S>i^ ai Mlsrrj'a”* go. 

"WasiVV 83. 

Wohr, 12*. 

Weustdn, ia7{ii). 

VVilhams, Mosiicrp 38(11)- 
VVorlnbet, 126. 

VVriglil, VVilliaitip liz. 

Ytk|ut al-Riiinf, 25, 61, 74^ 77. 

Yisiti (Yaseen), Muliiiiiiiiiiid Wsisan, 
63(11), 4 i_ 

•-Yadmat aUDahr^ 63, 63^ 

Yemen^ 84, 

al-Zahldp I own in (he Yemen, 84. 

al-Zabidip MimaiJin. ^fh 
Zachartai of Merv, 

Zaidan, Jiirji, 7i 
rJ^Zajjij, 57. 
d-Zajjijip 105, 

al-Zam kT^h arf. 4, 8^ li, 75, 80, 90V ic^, 
104 ff., irSf,, 1^, 
aJ'ZauEani, 107. 

Zettersteeg ¥L V., Sk 58. 
al'Zinjinh 75 ^ 

Ziyid, lip T2p iS- 

d-Zubaidh 13 ; 13, 21, 36 ^ Sih 59^ 60; 
6f//.p 65 
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